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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Tue excitement of the Presidential election is past, 
and, fortunately for the permanency of our institu- 
tions, although we have quarrelled and wrangled with 
our tongues and with our newspapers—have almost 
come to blows, and, to the timid, appeared to be on 
the eve of civil war—all now is peace ; and, except in 
the hearts of disappointed office-seekers, there remains 
but little bitterness, little to recall the fierce contest 
which has been raging about us for so many we eks 
In many particulars this contest has differed from 
preceding ones—for, although it is not the first in 
which there has been a triangular fight, it is the first 
where three parties have been so fiercely engaged, and 
where the partisans of each have mutually labored 
with the same hopes of victory. It may be also safely 
asserted that the political presses have in this campaign 
distinguished themselves beyond any former occasion, 
by their unscrupulous advocacy of their favorites, and 
to such an extent has this been carried, that we do not 
believe the press has extended its usual influence, and 
this fact can be fully realized, when we reflect that 
there is not an editor living who may be said to control 
to any extent sections of public opinion. A few years 
ago the Richmond Enquirer, the Louisville Journal, 
the New York Tribune, could have affected certainly the public 
opinion of their several States; but now, they can only write,— 
the people, meantime, will persistently judge for themselves. 
How this revolution has been brought about is not for us to de- 
clare; yet it is easily explainable, and the great cause will no 
doubt suggest itself to the mind of the most casual reader. 
Another feature noticeable is the immense amount of stump 
speaking which has taken place throughout the entire North, this 
admirable custom having been successfully imitated from the 
Southern States. The appetite for this legitimate political food 
has been created, and for all future time it must be indulged 
in every spirited contest. The consequence will be, the inaugu- 
ration of a new and better class of aspirants for office; indi- 
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CLOSE OF ELECTION DAY. BONFIRES IN THE ‘STREETS. 


viduals desirous for honors will make themselves known by their 
talent for public debate, and by the absolute display of those 
qualities which are positively essential to be possessed by public 
men. In this reform alone will be found the uprising of a moral 
power, which will have a favorable influence upon the future 
of our political history, especially so far as the Northern States 
are concerned. It is worth while to notice the fact that the 
New England States, as a body, have declared in favor of “ re- 
stricting slavery,” and New Hampshire and Maine, heretofore 
invincible Democratic States, have affirmed and re-affirmed the 
principle, and thus, the entire land of “steady habits’ is a unit, 
and will probably hereafter present an impregnable front. The 
influence of this decided element upon Presidential aspirants can 
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hardly be appreciated ; it will y and change the 
speculations of our national political conventions. The 
expense of carrying on a Presidential contest is rapidly 
becoming an alarming evil, and is calculated to give 
a preponderating influence to the party which hap- 
pens for the time being to possess power. It is very 
evident that the Federal and City Governments join 
their resources to pay expenses, not only for “ imposing 
demonstrations,” but also in bringing more direct in- 
fluences to beat upon “ independent voters.” People 
unacquainted with these matters, and many who are, 
would be perfectly astounded if they could compre- 
hend the exact amount of money brought to bear upon 
the election just past, by the Federal and city officers, 
and it is a matter of very great doubt whether “the 
outs,’ however enthusiastic, will ever be able to meet 
these “sinews of war’’ by corresponding sums gathered 
from voluntary contributions; hence, the parties in 
power, struggling to retain their positions, will always 
have a decided advantage—growing out of the fact, 
that each contest for office seems to involve in creased ex- 
pense and demands extravagant outlays. On this sub- 
ject, acontemporary makes an exposition quite startling. 
The calculation is that there are about eight hundred 
counties, and not far from nine thousand nine hun- 
dred towns, in the thirty-one States composing the Union, Every 
town has one political club of each party,—and many towns 
have many more. There were undoubtedly during the last can- 
vass over fifteen thousand organized clubs, belonging to each 
of the political parties within the United States: the number of 
Fremont clubs may have been five thousand less, since the Re- 
publican organization did not extend into the Slave States. Each 
of these clubs was in active operation for at least threé months. 
Each of them required rooms, printing, more or less travelling 
of their officers and committees: and these, with other incidental 
expenses, could not have amounted, on the average, to less than 
one hundred dollars a month,—or three hundred dollars for 
the canvass, The labors performed by their secretaries, presi- 
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dents and committees would certainly amount to the steady 
services of at least three men each, worth not less than one hun- 
dred dollars each for the whole three months. Not less than one 
thousand persons have been actively engaged, for nearly the 
whole of the canvass, in making speeches and public addresses, 
—travelling from place to place, and always at an expense 
which must be met by somebody,—and entitled, of course, to 
have their own services estimated at a fair price: probably five 
hundred dollars for each, including their expenses, would not 
be a low estimate. ‘Then on election day, there are opened in 
the United States not less than fifty thousand polls,—at which 
each party stations not less than jive men, besides the inspectors, 
policemen and other legal officers, who average, perhaps, jive 
more, making éen in all, whose services are worth at least two 
dollars each, making an aggregate sum of twenty-five millions 
of dollars, divided as follows: Incidental expenses of forty 
thousand clubs, at three hundred dollars each, twelve millions 
of dollars; services of three men each, for three months, at one 
hundred dollars, millions of dollars; one thousand 
speakers, three months, five hundred dollars each, five hundred 
thousand dollars; for officers, challengers, and others engaged 
at the polls, one million more. And all this money, to a very 
considerable extent raised by voluntary contributions from the 
people, is expended to secure the choice of a President. We 
look upon these statistics as startling, and consider the fact that 
such an enormous outlay is necessary, as a defect—an element, 
with others that could be named, which is rapidly taking away 
power from the people and concentrating it in the purse—an 
element, that is corrupting honest voters by leading them to 
believe that the spending of money is an essential quality— 
an evidence of value set upon their votes—bribery taking the 
form of pleasing the eye and affecting the imagination—bribery, 
which in another change, may, as in the degenerate days of 
Rome, directly enter the pocket, and thus work the speedy decay 
of our Republican institutions. 
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LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
LUROPE. 

By the arrival of the Canadian at Quebec, and of the Vigo at this 
port, we have Liverpool daces up to the z2d ul lie news is interesting. 
England aud France had suspended diplomatic relations with Naples, but no 
hostile demonstration had taken place. l’reparations tor defence weve being 
carried on with increased activily, and the King was hourly expected in 
Naples. His Majesty has, it is said, solicited the northern cabinets to con- 
elude in favor of the integrity of his kingdom, a treaty analogous to that which 
France, kngland, and Austria signed on the 15th of April in favor of the in 
tegrity of tue Ottoman empire. lt was reported that Lord Palmerston was 
preparing a new Keform Bill, and that Loid Joun Russell also threatens a simi 
lar measure. A terrible accident had occurred in London, ‘The Rey. Mr. 
Sturgeon, a Baptist preacher, was speaking in Concert Hall, Surrey Gardens, 
when thieves raised the cry of fire, and the audience rushing towards the 
doors, several persons were trampled to death. From Spain there is nothing 
new. ‘The intelligence is, that the sequestration has been raised from Queen 
Christina’s papers. ‘ihe Gazette de Madrid publishes the decree relative to the 
retirement of the late ministry, and the installation of the new. ‘The Queen 
declares, as is usual on such occasions in Spain, that she is well satistied with 
the distinguished and extraordinary services, the zeal, the intelligeuce, and 
the devotion of Marshal U’Donnell. General Dulce returns to Santandor under 
pretext of ill health. The question of tue Sound Dues is settled with the 
European Powers, all having assented to the origins! protocol of May 9th oi 
the present year. A minisicrial crisis and finane.al difficulties existed at Con 
stantinople. Austrian influence had been on the increase in Turkish coun- 
cils. ‘Lhe sending of troops to Montenegro had been discontinued. ‘The min- 
isterial crisis in Denmark had resulted iu the reinstallation of the old ministry. 
The French commercial crisis presented a slightly more favorable aspect, but 
avxiety still continued to be manifested. wersia solicits the mediation ot 
France in her difliculty with Great Britain. 

By the arrival of the Canada at Halifax we have three days later news. In 
Engiand Parliament Las been further prorogued till December 16. The citizens 
of Dublin gave a banquet on Wednesday, the 22d ult., to nearly 4,000 troops, 
who served in the Crimea. The Mayor of Dublin presided, supported by Lord 
Lieut. Carlisle, Lords Gough, Talbot and many other gentlemen. ‘The city of 
Edinburgh will give a simular banquet on the Slst ult. Mr. Jobn Arrowsmith, 
cotton-broker, of Liverpool, avows himself the author of the story in the Lou 
don Times, of ** Duels and Murders in a Georgia Railway Car,’ and reiterates 
the truth of his statement. The affair is incompreliensible aad excites much 
curiosity. The schooner Dean Richmond was ollercd at auciion at Liverpoul, 
and the reserved price was £3,000, OUuly £2,300 being bid, she was withdrawn. 
Aurelia Saffi, a Roman Triumvir, has been engaged by the Italian Emaneipa- 
tion Committee to lecture througuout Great Britain, to stir up enthusiasm for 
Italy. Mrs. Mary I’. Stone, sister of Cyrus W. Field, Esq., of New York, died 
at Paris, on Wednesday, the 22d ult. French correspondence gives prominence 
to accounts of the Imperial gaities at Compagne, where the Emperor is enjoying 
hunting by day and iancy balls by night, in the siyle and costume of Louis 
XIV. Numerous arrests have recently taken place in the Depariment of the 
Deux Zones, where a secret society of a dangerous description has been dis- 
covered. The society was organized by tens and hundred all trained to obey 
orders for the destruction of the ricu. Sixty persons were apprehended, but 
the peasants, armed with pitchforks, attacked the escort aud-rescued the 
prisoners. New arrests have also been made in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
within a few days. Accounts from Madrid speak of a new ministerial erisis, 
the object being to throw Narvaez overboard and restore the absolutists. 
The Marquis of Viluma, the head of the absolutists’ party, is <poken of as the 
coming man, but he, in the meantime, declines tie responsivity. It is said 
that U’Donnell is put in command of the houseiwld guard, as a check upon 
Narvacz. Count Benkendortl, the Russian Kuvoy, has had a cordial reception 
from the Queen. A daugliter has been born to the Duchess of Montpensier. 
The Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, taking alarm at the demonstration 
against Naples, appears disposed to grant some concessions to bis 
people, by reviving, with some modilicutions, the constitutions of 1848. 
‘the Varis Constituionnd asserts, as ii from a sure source, that in conse 
quence of the negotiations between Austria aud Rome, the Austrians are about 
wo withdraw, and will retain only two points, Ancona and Balogna. A treaty 
has been concluied between Kussia and Naples, placing the ships of the latier 
in Russian ports on the footing of the most highly favored nations. 

From Turkey we learn that the Sultan had sent orders to Redehid Pacha to 
form a new Ministry. Redchid declined. ‘he real cause was a ditference ol 
opinion with the French Minister, respeciing the union of principalities. An 
attempt had beea made to induce Mustapha Arsba to take office, but he re 
fused. A dispatch from Constantinop.e says that Gen. Guyon had died of 
cholera. 





MEXICO, 

New Orleans papers of Tuesday, of last week, are at hand. They contain 
full details of Mexican news to the 22d ult. ‘Lhe intelligence is of not much 
general interest, but indicates the ec nutinued growth of discontent again.t the 
present government. Numerous victories of government troops over the revo 
jutionists are reported in dillerent sections of the country. Commissioners 
from Vidaurri are said to be on the way to the Capitol to seitle the difficulties. 
Minister Forsyth had arrived in the city of Mexico. Serious revolutionary 
movements were in progress at Queretaro. We have files of the Mexican Eira 
ordinary trom the city of Mexico to the 15th Uct. ‘The Extraordinary of that 
day has the tullowing items of news: There has lately urrived at Tampico, from 
New York, another cargo of arms and munitions of war. Better had it beeu 
ploughs and other articles of husbandry to cultivate the soil, rather than im 
plements to culiivate discord in the nation. ‘liere is to be a free school 
opened in tis city, on the Ist of January next, for the instruction of the chil 
dren of mechanics. It is to be conducted in such a manner as to give a good 
elementary scientitic education, and a thorough knowledge of such branches 
as are indispensable tor their success in life. In ‘lobasco the locusts have 
destroyed a great amount of the harvests, so that the er ps are insuflicient 
fur the demamds o1 the people for food. This m: the sixth place where thi 
drought or the locusts have destroyed the crops to such an extent that the 
direst apprehensions are entertained for the satety of the people. The same 
paper oi the 27th September, says: The clergy in “an Luis Potosi are assum 
jag @ most hostile attitude towards the goveruime ll—oppoOsing the execution 
of the law of the 25th June, and taking active sieps to create a reaetionary 
movement. The bishop of Guadalijara has given his consent to the full exe 
eution of church property law. ‘Ihe Archbisnop there still protests, but it is 
understood that several of the religious corporations are preparing to yield 
obedience to the law. 
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RIO JANEIRO. 

We have letters and files from Kio Janeiro to the 21st of September. They 
bring the news of the deatis of two of the most distinguished public men of 
Brazil, the Marqueza de l’arana and the Marqueza de Valenca; the latter one 
of the most faituful and eilicient servants: { Don Pedrof, These events had 
eaused very general regret throughout tue empire. 


HAVANA. 


Our correspondence from Havana reaches to the 29th ult. The U. 8. pilot of 
the steamship Empire City has been arrested by the authorities. The Hava- 
neers were in a high exciiement in anticipation of a successful warlike demon- 
stration against Vera Cruz. A vessel of war sailed from Havana on the 17th 
ult., with munitions of war, and probably other material aid, for the newly- 
created Spanish subjects of San Domingo, who are expected to revolutionize 
that republic with all possible despatch. 








DOMESTIC. 


Advices from Kansas to the 28th ult. state that a convention to nominate a 
candidate for delegate to Congress met at Big Springs on that day. Nearly all 
the districts in the Territory were represented, and the Convention was presided 
over by Judge Schuyler. On the first ballot Governor Reeder received 108 and 
Mr. Carroll 71 votes. Reeder was then unanimously nominated. The Conven- 
tion appointed a committee, who reported that the election be held, by circu- 
lating a protest against Whitfield’s election, and recommending Keeder to be 
the choice of the people of Kansas. A canvassing committee of five was ap- 
pointed, and resolutions were passed indorsing the political course of Mr. 
Reeder, and expressing a determination to continue zealously and actively to 
sustain freedom in Kansas. Another resolution, censuring Gov. Reeder, was 
indefinitely postponed. ‘Ihe prisoners are on trial at Lecompton. Geary is 
still in the southera part of the Territory, making arrests. 


NAVY. 


THE United States frigate Congress arrived at Naples on the 28th 
ult., atter a year’s cruising in dilferent parts of the Mediterranean. A letter 
written by an officer on board, atter giving a graphic view of the threatening 
state of aifairs in that capital, says that ‘‘ things have assumed so serious an 
aspect that our Minister resident, Mr. Owen, has made a formal request of our 
Commodore that some of the ships of our squadron may rewain here till the 
difficulties are over.’’ 

_ The Secretary of the Navy returned to Washington on Thursday, the 30th 
ult., from his visit to Fayetteville, N.C. 

Dennis Bremond, Third Lieutenant, has been ordered to revenue cutter Lewis 
Cass, at New Urleans, Louisiana. 

Third Lieutenant John E. Vinson is ordered to revenue cutter Wm. L. Marcy, 
at San Francisco. 

Commander Henry French has been ordered to the Charlestown Navy Yard 
to relieve Commander Theodore Greene, whose term of service expires on the 
19th of November. Commander Greene has occupied his position ior the past 
three years. 





OBITUARY. 


THERE were 401 deaths in this city the past week, being an increase 
of thirty-five compared with that of the previous week, ‘tue following is a com- 
parison of the deaths for the last two wecks ; 


Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Week ending October 25..... 66 71 12 100 366 
“ “ November 1..... 74 50 135 113 401 


Letters from Nicaragua mentinn the probable death of Mr. Chas. W. Webber, 
whom many in this city will remember trom his connection with our periodical 
and other literature. He was the author ofa tale called ** Shot in the Kye,’ 
and of several other very spirited tales and sketches of life on the Border, 
originally published in the American Aeview, with which at one time had an 
editorial connection. Mr. Webber was of a thoroughly adventurous disposi- 
tion and of somewhat irre,ular habits, and under these joint impulses joined 
the army of Walker previous to his recent engagements. He was in the battle 
of Masaya, where he tougat all day with marked gallautry, and left soon after, 
intending to join his wite, who was a few miles disiant. Nothing having been 
heard of him since, induces the conclusion that the unfortunate man must 
have been murdered. 

Benjamin G. Cook, senior proprietor of the Bennington (Vt.) Banner, died 
suddenly on Saturday last, aged 62. Mr. C. formerly resided in troy, N. Y. 

Rev. Henry White, one oi the oldest ministers connected with the M. E. 
Church, died suddenly at his residence, in Christiana village, Delaware, on the 
24th ult. When he retired in the evening he was enjoying as good health as 
usual, and was found dead in the morning. He entered the ministry in 1803, 
and continued to officiate until 1847. 

SamvukL Hoar, oF Massacutserts.—The Hon. Samuel Hoar died at his resi- 
dence, Concord, Massachusetts, on Sunday, at the age of seveniy-eight years. 
He was born at Lincoln, and graduated ai Harvard, in the class of 1802, and 
was soon alter aduitted to the bar, of which he was a distinguished ornament 
for nearly half a century. He was with Mr. Webster in the celebrated case ot 
the Commonwealth against Crowninshield and the brothers Kuapp, convicted 
of the murder of White, in Salem, Massachusetts, and was retained in nearly 
all the great cases, civil and criminal, in the State, for thirty or forty years. 
He was a prominent Federalist of the Hartford Convention school, and after- 
wards a Whig of the State street stripe. He served in both branches of the 
State Legislature, was twice elecied to Congress from the Middlesex district, 
held many other oflices of public trust, and was, at the time of his death, 
one of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. The most noticeable event 
in his liie was his change in politics, from the Whig to the Free Soil party, 
directly after which ie went to Soutu Carolina as the agent of the State oi 
Massaciusetts. A number of negro citizens of Massaclusett , employed in 
vessels trading to Charleston, had veen imprisoned for alleged vivlations of the 
city ordinances, which are very strict in relation to negroes, The affair 
created a great deal of indignation in Massachusetis, and Mr. Hoar was sent to 
Charleston to bring a suit, in the name of the Commonwealth, against the 
parties who had locked up the negroes. Ile was threatened with violence, and 
obliged to leave the city without accomplishing the object of his mission. 
Since that time he has lived in quiet retirement and his political mantle would 
seem to have fullen on his son, &. Rockwood Hoar, ex-Judge of the Court ot 
Common I’leas, and author of the Fremont platiorm, as adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Convention. His father was an able lawyer, and an upright, liberal, 
Christian gentleman of the old school. He was a periect type of the sterling 
virtues of the New England character, with but few of its prejudices. 





FINANCIAL, 
Fripay, Nov. 7. 

Tur Stock Market in the early part of the week manifested a strong 
duwnward tendency; On Lucs “uy, Lowever, il Assumed amore buoyant charac- 
ter, which continued through to Lhe close. With very large tran actions prices 
were well sustained througuout. ‘Lhe bears quietly look on, prepared to take 
advantage of every movement lavoiing Uieir position. ‘The bulls appear to 
have the power to inflate prices rapidly, and it is possible it may be real. The 
tide at tlus moment is setiing in, and we lave no doubt many may be deceived 
by the sudden turn in the market, and be fvolish enough to enter as purchasers. 
A few days will tell the whole story. Upon the first upward turn, after a long 
period oi uepression, the impression becomes pretty general among that class 
ot speculators who operate tor a rise, that the bottom has been touched, that 
the shorts will rush in and make up their supplies, and that the time has 
surely arrived to go in largely tor a general inilation. A few days generally 
sullice to destroy ull these line prospects, and scatter all their calculations to 
winds. Itis very true that there is a bottom to the Stock market as weli 
as to everything else, but it by no means follows that as soon as the bottom 
has been reached, the market sould bound up with such an impetus as that 
just realized. Tne causes which have fur weeks been operating to put down 
prices are still in force, and until they are removed, there can be no perinanent 
improvement, So lar as prices are concerned, independent of any artiticial in 
fluence, they rule high enough. When we look into the financial aifairs of the 
companies, the stocks of which hold prominent positions in the market, it ap- 
pears most extraordinary that their current value is anything like that daily 
reported. With perhars two or tiree exceptions, there is not a stock on the 
list which can be figured out as being worth what it is selling for. We find 
them all running up and down like the mercury in the thermometer, and we 
can foresee the changes abuut as clearly as we can the changes in the weather. 
the current value of a fancy railroad stock depends entirely upon the opera- 
tions of the bulls and bears. Whether hrie is filty or sixty depends wholly 
upon the ability of large holders to regulate the supply of stock in the market. 
Just so with Michigan Southern, New York Central, Reading, &., &c. ‘The 
Money market has tor some weeks been steadily tightening. ‘The scarcity ot 
money and advance in value compelled holders of stocks to realize, and the 
supply of stock upon the market was greater than the demand. ‘The natural 
eliect of such influences was a steady decline in prices. Unless there is a fa- 
vorable change in the Money market, it follows that the Stock market must 
remain without improvement. Il’rices may recede to points where holders of 
stocks would submit to serious sacrilices lor the purpose of raising money to 
carrry them, and thus prevent a furtuer decline; but as for running up prices, 
in the space of two or Lhree days, as much as they lost in the previous two or 
three weeks, without removing the cause of the depression, is simply absurd, 
and we have no doubt a few days will sullice to convince certain speculators of 
the truth of that remark. 

At the first board Illinois Central bonds advanced 3 per cent ; Cumberland 
Coal, 4; New York Central R. R., 44; Crie, 144; Cleveland and Pittsburg, i“; 
Reading, 4%; Michigan Southern, 244; Galena and Chicago, 1%; Cleveland and 
Toledo, 134. Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland declined 44 per cent. 

At tne second board a further improvement was realized. New York Cen 
tral Railroay advanced 44 per cent; Michigan Southern, 144 ; Erie, 3%; Cleve 
land ani Toledo, 44. At tne close the tendency of prices was upward, and 
there was a more general disposition to buy. ‘ine Money market has experi 
enced no change, und that is the great stumbling block to avy important im- 
provement. 

The steamship Arabia, from Boston for Liverpool, on Wednesday, took out 
nearly a million of dollars in specie. 
ihe Assistant Treasurer reports this week as follows: 
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Tal Tvial Tal 
Receipis. Payments Balance. 
Monday........+.. $307,584 69 445,860 97 13,270,813 45 
Tuesday.......... 126,213 76 182,528 97 15,262,998 2g 











SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The net expenditure by the city of Boston, during the year, for 
carrying on the public schools, amounts to $291,406 25. ‘Tie present number 
of s holars is 23,749, and the average cost per annum for educating a Single 
scholar is $14 41. 

The Philadelphia express train of the Williamshook and Elmira 
railroad ran off tue track on the Ist inst. Thos. Sisk, the baggage master, was 
instantly killed, and the mail agent and several passengers seriously injured 
The express car caught fire and was burned up. 

A duel was fought in Richmond, Va., on. the Ist inst., between 
R. A. Pryor, and Dr. v. B. Finney, State Senator for Accomac, in sectlement of 
a difficulty which grew out of a discussion between the latter and a gentleman 
named Curtis. Dr. Finney was badly wounded in the hip, his antagonist 
escaping unhurt. 


The National Woman’s Right’s Convention will hold its seventh 
annual session at the ‘labernacle, in this city, on tue 2dUL and 26th November. 


A boy named Mooney, about thirteen years old, while engaged in 
driving a mowing machine, at Hamilton, N.J., on Saturday afternoon, dropped 
asleep, and fell off amongst the machinery, which mutilate. aod injured him 
80 as to cause death in about three houfs. 
~ A young lady, residing in Oakland, Pa., a few nights since, made 
a sommabuustic excursion irom her chamber tv ie bmbs o: a tree. She was 
rescued by her father. Such real life representatious of ‘“ La Sonnambula”’ 
are scarcely as safe as those we see on the opera boards. 


On the 25th ult.,a man named Julius Seeley, employed at the 
Hubert street sugar retinery, tell into a pot of voiling syrup, anu was shockingly 
sealded. He lingered in great agony at the New York hospital uutil Sunday 
last, when death ensued. He leaves a wife and several children. 


The report of the Patent Office will be ready for distribution this 
month. it is a little later than the mechanical part of the repori in its period 
of publication; but circumstances connected wiih its preparation and passage 
through the press appear to have been such as to render it impossible to avoid 
delay. 

The prospectus of the Eastern Bengal railway has been received 
with marked favor in Calcutta. It is consiuered that the line, running, as it 
must do, through the richest districts in Bengal, must pay. 


A letter from St. Petersburg states that Philarete, the metropoli- 
tan of Moscow, who crowned the Emperor, has received trom his Majesty 
a@ magnificent crosier covered with precious stones. 


There appear at present in Italy 311 newspapers, partly political, 
partly scienuiic and artistic. ‘they are distributed over the peninsula in tue 
tollowing way: eighty-five appear in Lombardy, eighiy-seven in Sardinia, live 
in Parma and Modena, thirty-three in ‘tuscany, thirty in the Papal dominions, 
and fifty-six in the kingdom of both Sicilies. 


A voyage now ordered will be the thirty-ninth round the world 
which tue Kussians have made since 1503. ‘Lhe first took place under the 
command of Capt. Krusenstern, in the corvette Nadedja, which lasted from 
1803 to 1806. 


Intelligence has been received of the death in California of Capt. 
Boorman oi the 9th regiment, U. 8. infantry. Second Lieutenant Aby, of we 
U. 8. sloop-of-war Saratoga, died on the 16th ult. at Aspinwall. 


From a report of the agents of the Commissioners of Emigration 
it appears that an active uemand for servant girls exists througuout the 
country, as ail the spare emigrants find employment easily. ‘ihe arvivals this 
year up to the present time have been 118,146 persons at this port. 


A boy, aged 15 years, was recently killed and partly eaten by a 
pet bear, at we resiaence of Wm. ‘1. Mann, in Greenbriar Uo., Va. ‘Lhe voy 
had been out hunting, and went to the bear, having some blood on his clothes; 
when the animal laid hold of him around the body, knocked him down, aud 
ate very nearly all the flesh off his face and legs beivre he was dead. 


John Allen, of Hardinsburgh, Ky., was appointed Clerk of the 
Circuit and County Court of Brecaeuriige county, in tue year 1800, and has 
filled both offices to the present time—a period of filty-six years. 

Typhoid fever is very prevalent at the University of Virginia. A 
studeut trom Lexington, unawed Mcvowell Kead, died trom an attack of tie 
disease on Thursday night, and there are several other cases under medicul 
treatment, as well as ten or twelve in Charlottesville. 


Two new bishoprics are to be created in Canada, by the subdivi- 
sion of ihe diocese of Toronto. They are to bear the names of Westminster 
and Portsmouth. 


Mr. N. Edwards, a tavern keeper in Newcastle, Ia., shot and 
moriaily wounded W. &. Berryinan, on £ riday last, the bali entering on one 
side and coming out at the other. 

‘The vitriol throwers are at work at Washington. Several persons 
have had their clothes ruined, recently, by them. Un Friday, says ine Siar, 
we learn that a lady returniog home from a shopping excursion, upon the 
avenue, discovered tiat her dress, a new and costly silk one, was eutirly 
ruined through tie scoundrelism of these oil throwers. 


A fire in Bellefontaine, Ohio, on the Ist inst., destroyed fifteen or 
twenty buildings, Comprising Lhe eniire business part ol Lhe lowl; among Lise 
buildings destroyed were the Post-vllice and the kxchange Bunk. ‘The loss } 
variously estimated at from 50,00 to $100,000. ‘Lhere were no tire-engines iu 
the town. 


Hon. Chas. Sumner was publicly received in Boston on the 3rd 
inst. An immense torong of citizens weve assembled to greet the senator, aud 
the streets were tastefully decorated. Mr. Sumner is still in very feeble health. 


The number of students in Harvard is 697; Yale, 604; in the 

University oi Virginia, 540. In the latter there is an merease of eighty over 
the number last year. At Yale, there are filty-seven studeuts trom Southern 
Statec. 
The gold fields of Australia are yielding at the rate of nearly 
$100, 000, vu per anuum, aud the , roduce oi the fist three months of 15504 
nearly double that of the corresponding three months of 1855, being close 
upon 700,000 ounces. 


Hon. N. P. Banks visited Lawrence, Mass., on Monday evening 
last. A public procession was got up to do him hover, and the public builu 
ings were illumined. ‘lhe s@Perul factories, with tie large blocks of boarding 
houses connected with them, were lit up with projuse belliancy. Un the 
Duck Corporation sume handsomely appropriate mottos were displayed. 


THE POETRY OF COMMERCE. 
Tue Hon. Edward Everett, whose brilliant genius gives a golden 
tinge of poetry to everything it touches, thus speaks of Commerce in his lite 
beautiful speech at the Peabody testimonial: 

‘Track its history for a moment from the earliest period. In the infancy of 
the world its caravans, like gigantic silkworms, went creeping Uurough the arid 
wastes of Asia and Africa, with their intinitesimal legs, and bound tue human 
family together in those vast regions as they bind it gether nuw. ts colonial 
establisi:ments scattered the Grecian culiure all around the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and carried the adventurers of Tyre and Carthage to the Norti 
of Europe and the South of Atiica. The walled cities of the middle ages pre- 
vented the arts and refinements of life from being trampled out of existence 
under the iron heel of the feudal powers. ‘The Hanse ‘Towns were the bulwark 
ot liberty and prosperity in the North and West of Europe tor ages. The germ 
of the representative system sprang from the municipal tranchises ot tile 
boroughs. At the revival of letters, tue merchant princes of Florence received 
the fugitive arts of Greece into their palaces. ‘The spirit of commercial adven- 
ture produced that movement in the fifteenth century, which carried Colum- 
bus to America, and Vasco di Gama around the Cape of Good Hope. The 
deep foundations of the modern sysiem of international law were laid in 
interests and rights of commerce, and the necessity of protecting them. 

Commerce sprinkled the treasures of the newly-tound indies turoughout the 
Western nations; it nerved the arm of civil and religious liberty in the l’ro 
testant world—it gradually carried the colonial system of Europe to the ends 
of the earth, and with it the elements of future independent, civilized repub 
lican governments. But why should we dwell on the past’ What is it that 
gives vigor to the civilization of the present day but the world-wide extension 
of commercial intercourse, by which all the products of the earth and ef the 
ocean, of the soil, the mine, of the loom, of the forge, of bounteous nature, 
creative art and untiring industry, are brought by tue agencies of commerce 
into the universal market of demand and supply! No matter in what region a 
desirable product is bestowed on man by a liberal Providence, or fabricated by 
human shill. It may clothe the hills of China with its fragrant foliage—it 
may glitter in the goiden sands of Ualifornia—it may wallow in the depihs of 
the Arctic seas—it may ripen and whiten in the tertile plains of the sunny 
South—it may spring torth trom the flying shuttles of Manchester in Englana, 
or Manchester in America—the gieat world magnet of commerce attracts it 
alike, and gathers it all up for the service. of man. 


PAPER FROM SUNFLOWERS.—The Charleston Mercury mentions 
that near Erith a crop is about to be gathered of near four 
The seeds will be used for oil, and w iced catile and poultry, as in the Suuth 
of France; but the chiel olject is Ww obiain che fibre of the stalks for paper 
making. if the cultivation succeeds, it is expecied to supply abundant mate 
rials tor writing and printing papers, as weil as fine aud coarse for paper- 
hanging. 

A Bunp_e or ELopements.—The Buffalo Express gives the fol- 
lowing chapter of domestic difficulties: Mrs. hing, uear ningstou, was recently 
taken sick, and her husband sewed the opportunity ww elope witu a handsome 
servant gul, named Martin. On their arrival in Albany, Miss Marin eloped 
with @ young, mon named Cornelius, taking Mr. King’s money hing being 
penitent, returned home and found tnat hi. wile had eloped with a dry goeds 
clerk, named Jelfers, with ali the movable artic es in the uouse. Whereupon, 
King started off in pursuit considering himself a deeply injured man 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS PAPER. 


LINING For War Vessets.—Lieut. Walton, of the British navy, 
las prepared a mixture of saw-dust aud caoutchouc, under the name of kam 
pluticon, and designed for the interior of war vessels. The inventor claims 
that, from its elasticity, this compound will immediately collapse when pene- 
trated by a ball, and thus prevent the entrance of water. It also has the 
valuable property of deadening concussion, and by its buoyancy will keep a 
vessel afloat though it should be riddled with shot. 


-GALVANIC IMPROVEMENTS.—A new arrangement of material in 
the gaivanic battery has been devised, by which, it is stated, great advantages 
are obtained. All secondary currents of electricity and local action in the 
cells are prevented; no unhealthful fumes escape from it; and so regular and 
complete is the action that it may be left to itself a whole day without inter- 
ference. It consists of a bar of highly insulated baked wood placed over the 
range of ceils, having metal clamps secured to it on each side, one for platina, 
and the other to secure the amalgamated zinc plates. They are secured in 
position by thumb-screws, and the connection formed by strong pieces of 
copper-wire. ‘The plates are varnished above the liquid in the cups, to prevent 
the acid flowing up by capillary attraction, injuring the serews and clamps, 
and spoiling the insulating quality of the wooden bar. The cells are coated 
with Faraday’s electrophorus, cutting off all communication with their sur- 
faces. The solution used is dilute sulphuric acid. 


New KInp or Prosectite.—A new shell has been constructed, 
the object of which is te increase the range and accuracy of projectiles to be 
fired from cannon and other pieces of ordnance, by adapting to them the prin- 
ciple of the rifle, or spirally grooved gun, and also to provide for their flying 
with the same point constantly foremost. The general form of the projectile 
is conical, and they are to be inserted in the gun so that the apex or point 
shall be towards the muzzle, and the base or widest part towards the breech. 
The projectiles are coated with soft metal, in such & manner as to stand the 
explosive force of the powder. ‘The iron is first coated with zinc by the process 
eommonly known as the galvanizing process, and while sufficiently hot to keep 
the zinc in a fused state on its suriace, it is plunged into a mould or vessel of 
suitable form containing the lead or other soft metal in a fused state, and then 
allowed to get cold. 

ELEcTRIcITy as A Motor.—Dr. Tyndall, the eminent English 
savant, in one of his recent lectures, stated that the only obstacle to the sub- 
stitution of electricity as a moving power instead of steam, is the cost of the 
means yet kuown of exciting the electric force; and when it is idered that 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


Scene in A Kentucky Court.—In the good old times in Ken- 
tucky, when ‘‘ substantial justice’ was administered in a log cabin, after a 
very free and easy manner, a suit was brought to recover certain moneys of 
which it was alleged plaintiff had been defrauded by the ingenious operation 
known as “‘thimble rigging.”” In the course of the trial, plaintiff’s counsel, 
who happened to be an ‘‘expert,”” undertook to enlighten the court as to tue 
modus operandi of the performance. Putting himself into pesition, he pro- 
duced the three cups and the “ little joker,” and proceeded, suiting the action 
to the word. . : 
“Then, may it please the court, the defendant placing the cups on his knee 
thus, began shifting them so, offering to bet that my client could not tell under 
which cup was the ‘little joker ’—meaning thereby, may it please the court, 
this ball—with the intention of defrauding my client of the sum thus wagered. 
For instance, when I raise the cup so, your honor supposes that you see the 
ball.’’ 

‘< Suppose I see!’’ interrupted the Judge, who had closely watched the per- 
formance, and was sure that he had detected the ball as one of the cups w1s acci- 
dentally raised. ‘‘ Why, any fool can see where it is and bet on it and be sure 
to win. There ain’t no defraudin’ thar.”’ 

“ Perhaps your honor would like to go a V on it,’’ insinuated the counsel. 
“GoaV? Yes, and double it, too, and here’s the rhino. It’s under the 
middle cup.’’ 

“T’ll go a V on that,’’ said the foreman of the jury. 

“ And I, and I,’’ joined in the jurors one after the other, until each one had 
invested his pile. 

‘“Up!”’ said his honor. : 

“Up,” it was, but the ‘‘little joker’ had mysteriously disappeared. 

Judge and jury were enlightened and found no difficulty in bringing in a ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff on the ground tbat it was the “‘derndest kind 0’ 
defraudin’.”’? His honor adjourned the Court, and ‘‘ stood for drinks all round,’’ 
in consideration of being ‘‘ let off’’ from his wager.’’ 


A Wirry Rerort.—On the day of the baptism of the imperial 
infant in Paris a number of ladies were standing behind the ranks of the 
National Guard, near the railing of the park of the Caroussel, on the line of the 
procession to the church of Notre Dame, when the Guards, getting tired of the 
long delay, lit their cigars, and soon the whole line was in smoke, Some of the 
ladies began to complain of the smoke. An old soldier, turn'ng around, said 
with a smile: ‘‘Then they don’t smoke in your regiment?’ A charming little 
Parisienne wittily replied; ‘‘In our regiment? Sometimes; but never in my 





the chemical actions during the combustion of a candle are sufficient to gene- 
rate more of this force than the most powerful voltaic batteries—if these ac- 
tions could only be developed in the form of a voltaic current—there seems 
good reason to suppose that the means of thus generating electricity will ere 
long be discovered, and there will then be supplied an almost illimitable source 
of power, applicable in numerous other ways than in mechanical action. It 
is perhaps in this direction that we must look for the accomplishment of mar- 
vels, during the remainder of the nineteenth century, equal to those that have 
been effected since its commencement, 


Hyprostatic RarLbway Breax.—An invention of great alleged 
utility has been tested on the Hereford and Shrewsbury Railway. ‘io every 
carriage in the train was appended ordinary breaks. Under each carriage and 
vap was placed a small cylinder of 434 inches diameter, with a solid plug or 
piston, having a stroke of three inches. Under the carriage a tube of one-inch 
bore was securely fixed—one end of which entered the side of the cylinder be- 
neath the piston, and the other end the opposite side—so that the cylinder and 
tube furmed one continuous chamber. ‘Lhe termination of the tube at each 
end of every carriage was enlarged so as to'form the matrix of a joint for con- 
necting the separate vehicles. ‘The necessary power for moving the pistons 
attached to the break-levers is obtained by a tube connected with the boiler. 
The train was stopped, it is said, when going at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
in three hundred yards-——the distance required whe. the common break appa- 
ratus is used being 1600 yards. 


BLASTING PAPER FoR MineERs.—There has lately been discov- 
ered what is called by the name of *‘ blasting paper,’ an article pronounced 
by old miners a desideratum in their mining operations. It is thin, flexible, 
and periectly solid, impervious to water or moisture, and not a pore exists in 
it. Water way be kept in it for twenty-four hours without losing a drop; an. 
further, an egy may be boiled in it on a stove, and yet the paper not be wetted 
through by tue bowing water. In a drill-hole it will not occupy so much room 
as the thick paper usually made use of in wet places; and whatever length of 
time it may be kept there by accident, the powder will be ke, t dry, and there- 
by not only is the price of the powder saved, but the labor of drilling out and 
recharging the blast. ‘This will greatly facilitate mining operations. 


FIREARM INVENTIONS.—Among the recent deadly inventions is 
a bullet of brass, which opens or expands in firing, from twenty-four to thirty 
inches, and acting as a sword, cutting horizontally throughout the whole oi 
its course, and is adapted to ordinary firearms. A revolving rifle, with barrels 
as large as the Minuie rifle now in use, and chambers similar to the repeating 
pistol, has been invented; it will discharge five shots in four seconds, and can 
be loaded with extraordinary facility. An improved cannon, to be loaded at 
the breech, is also brought forward; it is mainly by means of a compound 
wedge, worked by a lever in a depressed chamber at the breech, und covered 
by anu annular and shittable collar, that this purpose is effected. India-rubber 
blocks, to act as recvil springs, attached to mortars or guns in mortar boats or 
ships, have been successiully experimented with; each recoil spring is caleu- 
lated to resist a concussion of tweuty to twenty-tive tons at an average cow- 
pression of irom 1 to 14, inch. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS FOR IMPREGNATING SILK.—A very important 
discovery has been made by a Mr. Vetit, of Lyons, France, of a means of im- 
pregnating silk by a chemical process with gold, silver, brass or iron, so that 
it cau be woven with periect tlexibility, and thus form, as it were, stuffs of 
those metals. ‘he invention has been secuied by patent, and will be worked 
by 4 comp. ny of capi alivsis on a large scale of manulacture. It is said that the 
price of this new and unique material will not be high. 


CALCULATING Macuinze.—The English journals speak of a re- 
markuble machine, for the purpose of abstruse caiculations, which has been 
seut over from Sweden, and deposited for the present at the Royal Society in 
Loudon. It is the invention of a Swedish gentleman named Schultz, who has, 
ft is said, expended the greater portion of his property in the operations neces- 
sary to bring his invention to a successful issue. his machine will compute 
all the logarithms in Hutton’s lables by the simple turning of a handle. 

Hat witnovut Furer.—The problem of acquiring heat without 
fuel appears to ave been solved by the invention of the machine of MM. 
Beaumont and Mayer, with which, by friction alune, they can make water boil. 
The machine coniains 400 litres of water, which is made to boil in two hours. 


A cone of wood, which turns in a cylinder so as to produce the necessary fric- 
tion, is covered with (ow—and that tow, in order that it may not catch tire, is 
always moistened by a stream of oil running on it. The beat gradually in- 


creases, until at last sicam is generated. 





A NEW WAY ‘10 ACCOMMODATE BOARDERS. 
[From the St. Louis Leader, Oct. 23.] 

Most of our readers will remember how frequently, a few months 
ago, inquests were held on the Lodies of ** unknown men found floating im the 
river.’’? Searcely a day passed without one or more such inquests, and some 
days there have been as many as five. Almost without exception, these men 
were recognised, trom their dress and appearance, as deck-hands on he river; 
but that was all that could be discovered concerning them. ‘There was gene- 
rally nething found in their pockets, except some tobacco, a pocket-knile, or 
pipe. 

_#or several months past there has been scarcely an inquest of this descrip- 
tion held, and the two tacts taken together preseut quite a significant aspect. 
Some circumstances, which have lately come to our knowledge, turnish the 


solution. About a year anda half ago a Spaniard opened a boarding-house 
on the lever, near the water-works engine house, which was frequented by a 
gevnt number of boatmen, principally deck-hands. 


Wwe learn that it Was a constantly recurring circumstance for boarders to 
leave in a very mysterious manner; even their wost intimate friends not be- 
ing aware of it until they were missed. ‘Lhe fact tinally began to attract atten- 
tion, and it was observed that the men who disappeared were never seen any 
more, nor even heard of. 

At length a watch was set, and the keeper of the house was seen at a late 
hour one night to carry out a man in an apparent state of stupor, aad proceed 
to the river with him as though he was carrying him to some boat. ihe 
watch followed him and saw him deiiberately throw the man into the river. 
An attempt was made to arrest him, but without success, and nothing has 
has been seen or heard of him since. . 

From that time to this but few bodies of unknown men have been found 
floaiing in the river. There can be but little doubt that the villainous Spaniard 
gave his boarders drugged liquors, and after robbing them, threw them into 
the river. We obtained the statement fiom an ex-pcliceman of some note. 





The London Post observes : We shall offend no transatlantic senti- 
ment of national vanity by averring that the American naval authorities are 
trying a conclusion in the armament of t:.e Merrimac, United States frigate, 
at this time lying in Southampton water, with a truly .o-ahead faith in the 
virtue Of extremes, a quickness of adoption to which we slower people make 
no pretens.cns, and which we have not been accustomed to consider prudent. 
‘The same paper adds: The whole process of cultivating the soil in England is 
undergoing such progressive changes by the introduction of artificial manure, 
the use of uuproved implements, and the increasing substitution of steam for 
manual labor, as to amvunt to a revolution. 

The London Telegraph says: Mr. Lowe is understood te be ne 
favorite wiih the Premier, who ates to be jostled by your official people of 
yesterday, and he would ve heartily glad to scud him of to Washington, even 
at the risk of another blow up with tie United States government. Whereiore 
should Mr. Lowe be permitied to wander into another hemisphere if he have 
sufficient duties to employ his time at home? ‘The labors of the Vice-President 


of the Board of Trade are not of a missionary character; and that he can be 
absent in America, only proves that the wor« which is done in his department 
is performed in a great measure by subordinate hands, 


co 
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An ApprRoPRIATE Toast.—One of the toasts said to have come 
from a lady, at the Nantucket (Mass.) submarine cable ball, is supposed to 
reveal the remarkab e interest which the island ladies take in the new line. It 
was this: “‘ The Electric Fluid,” may it be the means of introducing many 
‘sparks ”’ to the ladies of our island home. 


An Impatient JurymMan.—An Arkansas correspondent of the 
New Orleans Picayune gives the following as authentic:, ; 

You are all fond of cracking jokes at the expense of Arkansas; now here is 
one on your State; absolutely true. I got it from an eye-witness: 

The district court in one of your Northern parishes was in session—’twas 
the first day of the court; time, after dinner. Lawyers and others had dined 
and were sitting eut before the hotel, and a long, lank, unsophisticated 
countryman came up and unceremoniously made himself one of ’em, and 
remarked: 

«Gentlemen, I wish you would go on with this court, for I want to go home— 
I left Betsy a looking out.’’ 

“« Ah,’ said one of the lawyers, ‘‘and pray, sir, what detains you at court ?’’ 

“Why, sir,’’ said the countryman, ‘I’m fotch here as a jury, and they say 
if I go home they will have to find me, and they moutn’t do that, as I live a 
good piece.’’ 

‘*What jury are you on?’’ asked a lawyer. 

‘What jury ?”’ 

‘Yes, what jury? Grand or traverse jury ?’’ 

‘Grand or travis jury? dad-fetched if I know.’’ 

‘¢ Well,”’ said the lawyer, ‘‘ did the judge charge you ?”’ 

‘Well, squire,” said he, ‘‘ the little fellow that sits up in the pulpit and 
kinder bosses it over the crowd, gin us a talk, but don’t know whether he 
charged anything or not.’’ 

The crowd broke up in a roar of laughter, and the sheriff called court. 


An old bachelor geologist was boasting that every rock was as 
familiar to him as the alphabet. A lady who was prevent declared that she 
knew of a rock of which he was totally ignorant. ‘‘ Name it, madame,’ cried 
Coclebs in arage. ‘It is rock the cradle, sir,’’ replied the lady. 


A Catrrorn1A Love LeTTtER.—A copy of a letter that was picked 

up in the street, in Marysville, Cal., not long since: 
Mariesville july fore 1856. 

Dere Cate you know I luv you mor an any uther Girle in the World, and 
wat’s tae Rezon you allways want Me to tel’ you so. I no you ar almost git- 
ting tired of waiting for me; I no you luv me fit to brake your hart. 1 no we 
ort to git marid, but how kin we if we kant—sa! Wat’s the use in thinkin 
bout it. I thort wen I sold mi mule that I wud have nough to pay the precher 
and by you nice goun. But : tried mi luk at poker and got strapt the fust 
nite, Cate, you never playd poker—in korse not. Wel, its a confounded mity 
nice game as long as you kin sit behind a smorl pati but wen you kant get a 
par, the pots gone. I luv you so much Cate that | allm:st hav a notion to sel 
me 1 hors wagin and buck a nite or 2 at farow, but how kin I—sa! Mi whol 
wagin wudent fech more an fore or 5 good staks. ile go bach to the mountings 
an work an dig and swet and do everything I kin to git money to git marid. 
I aint anyways gelus Cate, but pleze dont hug an kiss and set on J n 
B———-+s lapp any moor. You knaw he aint worth shaks, he kant drink mor 
an 3 hornes ’thout gittin tite; I kin stand up under fiftey. You no I kin lick 
him 2, and hav dun it and kin doit agin. But I aint a bit gelus, I no I ort to 
marid long ago. leven years is rether long to kort a gal, but ile hav you yit 
Cate. 





Good by, tell next we meat. 
our Affeckunate Lover, 








Cc 
Note a Bena, good by agin. Run that feller off. 
2th P.S. I’m not a bit gelus Cate, dont let him cum bout the house. 


CrooxEep.—*“ You are rather a crooked character, Mr. Jones.” 

‘“ Rather, Sir; but not quite so crooked as a tree I once knew. It was the 
tallest butternut I ever saw. Standing close to it one day in a thunder storm, 
I saw a squirrel on one of its topmost branches. The lightning struck the 
saine branch about three feet above him, and the squirrel started. The light- 
ning had to follow the grain, of course, and the squirrel went straight down. 
So crooked was that tree, sir, that the squirrel, by my watch, got to the bottom 
precisely three minutes before the lightning.’’ 

‘*That’s a lie!’’ exclaimed the landlord. 

‘* A liel—true as any story ever was.—I afterwards saw that tree cut down 
and made into rails for a hog pasture. The hogs would crawl through twenty 
times a day, and so crooked were them rails, that every time the hogs got out 
they found themselves back in the pasture again!’’ 


An OBLIGING WHITEWASHER.—While at a country tavern, says 
a traveller, I took cold, and was laid up with a fever. I had been in bed three 
days, when my landlady came into my room. 

‘Well, captain, how do you find yourself by this time?’ 

‘Oh, Lam a little better, thank you,’’ I replied. 

‘Well, I am glad of it, because I want to whitewash your room ; for if the 
colorman stops to do it to-morrow, he’ll be charging us another quarter of a 
dollar.’’ 

‘But Iam not able to leave my room.”’ 

“‘ Well, then, I’ll speak to him ; I dare say he won’t mind your being in bed 
while he whitewashes !”’ 


A wag says it is “folly to expect a girl to love a man whom 
everybody speaks well of. Get up a persecution, and her affections will cling 
so fast that a dozen guardians can’t begin to remove them.”’ 


A fellow out West, who had married a vulgar but amiable girl, 
used to call her ‘“‘ Brown Sugar,’’ because, he said, she was very sweet but 
unrefined. 


DANGER OF WEARING HOOPS IN A HIGH WIND. 
(From the Detroit Advertiser. } 


Durine@ the high wind on Saturday afternoon, and while the dust 
was circulating so thick that no one could see more than the length of an eye- 
lash in front, a lady, dressed in the most elegant style, in coming round one 
of the corners, was liftea off her feet by the force of the wind acting on the 
great expanse of surface which she presented to it. The wind unfortunately 
did not set her down in the same position in which she was before being taken 
up, but turning her gently on one side, it laid her endwise on the sidewalk, 
where she commenced a series of astonishing gyrations, rolling over and over 
on the hoops of the skirts, and exhibiting a species of locomotion which is not 
yet generally appreciated, and which may come into fashion with high winds 
and large circlets of light material. As the lady thus rolled over and over, 
several persons were knocked down and passed over by the lady and the hoops, 
without ever knowing that anything had bentthem. Fortunately for the lady, 
the dust and the astonishment of the people out of doors permitted but few to 
witness this new method of getting along in a stiff breeze, and keeping up full 
sail at the same time. As we came round a corner, we found the lady w 
between a lamp-post and a hydrant, and i diately assisted her to an up- 
right instead of a recumbent position. 








George P. Bond, first assistant of the Cambridge observatory, 
declines the appointment of chief astronomer of the United States, 
offered him by President Pierce. The office is created by act of 
Congress, to carry into effect the treaty with Great Britain by 
running the boundary between America and British Oregon, 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN CALIFORNIA—ADVICE 
TO LADIES. 

By reverence to the law columns of our journals, you will perceive 
that we are in, on an average, for four divorces every day. And 
what is not a little singular, is that the application generally comes 
from the weaker vessel. Perhaps you will get your ears pulled for 
publishing it, but I must, in any fairness, say the root of the evil is 
that women are naturally a little too fond of admiration. Here, in 
this city, we have at least seven men to one woman, and in the 
interior the disproportion is much larger. The consequence is 
that, as in the case of all scarce commodities, the article commands 
more than its intrinsic value. ‘It is a good deal sought after,” as 
the quotations sometimes run on a popular railroad stock. 

The feminine is quickly caged; the husband is in ecstacies for 
about a fortnight, but not quite so exalted the succeeding two weeks. 
Her forty other lovers not casily finding another unappropriated 
piece of dimity to soothe their disappointment, make friendly calls 
upon the lost Pleiad, and by exceeding sympathy with her at the 
coolness of her husband, win her regard, and then their attentions 
are so much more delicate than those of her lord, that the poor, 
weak thing finds she has committed a great error in her choice, 
especially if the new flame is rich and generous, and the old one 
rather plain and economical. An application for divorce is the 
result. 

Hundreds have no other excuse to offer in making the application, 
than ‘‘ uncongenial dispositions,’ and dislike. The process is the 
simplest imaginable. ‘A lawyer with an easy conscience is engaged 
—most San Francisco lawyers have easy consciences when they 
have any—who receives the fee from the new lover. A referee is 
then hunted up by the lawyer, who agrees to decide according to 
the lady’s wishes for a portion of the fee. The judge, of course, 
refers the application as requested. The referee hands his report 
into Court, where it is often passed upon without a word of open 
testimony—and, nine cases out of ten, favorably. The lady is then 
ready to be married again—and having lost all delicacy by the pro- 
cess she has gone through, is ready to run away with the next lover, 
without a divorce. 

My advice to weak-headed ladies in the Atlantic States is, not to 
come to California to get married—and not to come after they are 
married ; if they are pretty ‘‘and interesting,” they are much safer 
anchored in some snug harbor in the Atlantic than in the open 
roadsteads among the shoals and breakers of the Pacific. 

But for the encouragement of those who have determined to 
come, I will quote from the Bulletin the following advertisement. 
If a piain cook, thirty-five years of age, has to give bonds not to 
marry within six months, it stands to reason that a tender little 
chicken of about half that age would stand no chance at all of pin- 
ing away for lack of a husband up to Rabbit Creek : 

WANTED—A single FEMALE, from 20 to 35 years of age, to 
go to Rabbit Creek, Sierra County, to do Plain Cooking and Gene- 
ral Housework in a genteel family, and agree Not To Marry 
within six months. Wages od month. Expenses paid. None 
need apply unless well qualified. Address A. C., at this office, or 
No. 117 Merchant street. 

N. B.—Your correspondent is a married man, but his wife 
doesn’t live in California.—San Francisco Correspondence of the N. 
O. Picayune. 








Tue Sate or Huntineton’s Hovsenotp Furniture.—No 
little flutter was created in fashionable circles, on Wednesday, 
by the adjourned sale of all the furniture, silver, plated china and 
giscowere, ormolu clocks, bronze and conagnensed candelabra and 
chandeliers, mirrors, paintings, etc., belonging to Charles B. Hunt- 
ington, the renowned forger. The sale took place at Huntington’s 
late residence, 56 East 22d street, near Lexington avenue, and was 
conducted by Messrs. H. H. Leeds & Co., by order of the assignee. 
The sale commenced at half past ten, but the house was filled with 
ladies for an hour previous. In fact the rush of visitors continued 
from that time till half past two o’clock without intermission, and 
the throng did not disperse until the close of the sale, some time 
after dark. Our reporter was informed by one of Messrs. Leeds’ 
employees—who is one of the ry a olice retained express] 
to here an eye to the goods—that he has not seen such an attend- 
ance at a sale since the vendue of Senor Atocha, the Mexican 
diplomat, at Lexington avenue and 32d street, where he estimates 
23,000 ladies passed in and out of the premises during the sale. 
The bidding was spirited, and the most of the furniture brought all, 
and in many instances, more than it was worth. A number of arti- 
cles went for more than the original cost. We understand that the 
nett proceeds of the sale will be in the neighborhood of $15,000, 
the first cost of the furniture being about $25,000. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton was present at the sale, and bid on some trifles which probably 
she intends to retain as souvenirs. Mr. Huntington’s house is by 
no means situated in the most fashionable part of the city. It is 
only a sixteen foot wide, and has no appearance of grandeur either 
within or without. The front is brown stone. On the first floor 
beside the hall there is only a very small reception-room. The par- 
lors are on the second floor, and are small and exceedingly over- 
furnished, being so full of sofas, tables, chairs, etageres, etc., as to 
leave but little room for the people. Very little taste was displayed 
in the selection and arrangement of the furniture, most of which 
was too large in proportion to the size of the room. It was alto- 

ether a striking example of senseless display, when neither com- 

ort or common sense was in the ascendancy—a melancholy picture 
of New York life—an illustration of that pretence which has been 
so significantly and vulgarly termed ‘‘ codfish aristocracy.” 

EARTHQUAKE AT SorrENTO.—The following account of an earth- 
quake at Sorrento, Oct. 12th, is given by a correspondent: “A 
few hours ago we experienced two shocks of earthquake more severe 
than have been felt in these regions for several years. A few 
minutes after 2 o’clock, A. M., I was awakened by a sensation as if 
my bed were about to slide out of the window in front of me. From 
previous experience I instantly became aware of what was taking 
place, and lost no time in collecting my family in the doorways of 
the sleeping rooms, which are supported by very thick walls. ‘The 
oscillations continued in rhythmical intervals of three seconds until 
I had counted four of them. After a state of quiescence—it might 
have been three minutes—the house began to reel confusedly, and 
then composed itself into another series of pendulum-like oscilla- 
tions, in a direction from east to west, more prolonged than the 
former. I noticed that I could count, with moderate haste, three 
for the advance movement, and three for the return. These were 
repeated five times, and accompanied by a rushing noise, as of a 
brewing storm and an underground rumbling like distant thunder. 
In-doors the sounds resembled the straining timbers of a ship in a 
gale. ‘he moon was shining serenely, and the column of white 
vapor was issuing from the summit of Vesuvius calmly as usual, 
but the hurried prayers and sobbing ejaculations of the peasants in 
a neighboring Pedere, and the frightened baying of the watehdogs 
in the orange gardens, pare evidence of the terror which had just 
passed over the plain of Sorrento. By some the visitation had been 
expected. The weather had been very sultry for several days, and 
a peculiarly dense and pti gem | fog had obscured the bay. ‘The 
general alarm was very great, and most of the inhabitants of Sor- 
rento rushed into the streets and open spaces. I have not heard 
that damage was done to any of the houses.” 

WEALTH or THE Britisu ArisTocracy.—The Marquis of Brea- 
dalbane rides out of the house a hundred miles in a straight line to 
the sea on his own property. The Duke of Sutherland owns the 
county of Sutherland, stretching across Scotland from sea to sea. 
The Duke of Devonshire, besides his other estates, owns 96,000 
acres in the county of py 5 The Duke of Richmond has 40,000 
at Goodwood, and 300,000 at Gordon Castle. The Duke of Norfolk’s 

ark in Sussex, is fifteen miles in circuit. An agriculturist bought 
ately the Island of Lewes, in Hebrides, containing 500,000 acres. 
The possessions of the Earl of Lonsdale gave him eight seats in Par- 
liament. This is the heptarchy again; and before thé reform of 
1832, one hundred and fifty-four persons sent three hundred and 
seven members to Parliament. ‘The borough-mongers erned 
England. These large dominions are growing larger. e great 
estates are absorbing the small freeholds. In 1786 the soil of Eng 
land was owned pi 200,000 corporations and proprietors, and in 
1842 by 32,090. These broad estates find room on this narrow 
island. All over England, scattered at short intervals among ship- 
yards, mills, mines and forges, are the paradises of nobles, where 
the live-long repose and retinement are heightened by the contrast 
with the roar of industry and necessity, opt of which you haye 
stepped aside.—Emerson’s Travels, 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS : 


Tue Seconp GRINNELL EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SiR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, 1853-54-55. By Evisua Kent Kane, M.D., U.S.N. 
ILLusTRATED, 2 VOLS. PHILADELPHIA: CHILDS & PETERSON. 

THyg is a work which Americans will read with pride and pleasure. 


As a tribute of regard for the memory of the noble and the lost, as a 
Memento of rare ability and enterprise on the part of Dr. Kane, who 





FASTENED TO AN ICEBERG. 

planned and commanded the expedition, and of the noblest gene- 
rosity on the part of Henry Grinnell and George Peabody, who 
defrayed the expenses, it cannot but be welcomed by a large class of 


KAWNE’S 





Thames. Though there is a gloom pasa brooding over all 
these later expeditions, the history of one of them is [> wap er | 
mournful, for it is associated with the untimely and mysterious deat 

of Lieut. Bellot, one of the most noble men who ever sprung from 
the soilof France. Another and the last of all these expeditions 
had the good fortune to sutvey and delineate the northern coast of 
Greenland to its termination by a great glacier; to survey this glacial 
mass and ascertain its northern boundary to be a new land, which 
has been named Washington, and to discover a new northern 
sea with an iceless area of four thousand and two hundred 
miles, and also a large tract of land forming the extension 
northward of the American continent. 





readers. 


will undoubtedly be warmly applauded by those who read for 
mere entertainment; but those who can appreciate the value 


tific material in the appendix. 
subordinate position in the ‘Grinnell Expedition,” com- 


so that when the ‘“‘ Kane Expedition”’ (as the one under con- 
sideration will undoubtedly be called hereafter) started for 
the north its medical commander was well prepared by his 
experience. 
before, the *‘ Advance,”’ 


volunteers. She was under private regulations, among which 
were absolute subordination to the officer in 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, and an entire disuse 
of profane language; and, though Dr. Kane does not profess 


appear that he very well knew what he was about. The ves- 


from New York was the 30th of May, 1853. 


The voyage to Newfoundland 8nd along the coast of Green- 
land occupied about sixty days, andwas attended by no event of 
special importance ; but at the very moment when the Advance 
found herself about to lose sight of Baffin’s bay, and alone 
in the midst of an icy sea, the midnight sun came out over 
the northern crest of a great berg, ‘‘ kindling variously- 
colored fires on every part of its surface, and making the ice 
around one great resplendency of gem-work, blazing car- 
buncles, and rubies of molten gold,” and in allusion to which 
Dr. Kane gives expression to the following fragment of poetic 
prose: ‘* Our brig went crunching through all this jewelry; 
and, after a tortuous progress of five miles, arrested here 
and there by tongues which required the saw and ice-chisels, 
fitted herself neatly between two floes.” This sunny picture, how- 
ever, was anything but the forerunner of a pleasant time, for the fol- 


lowing twenty days were spent by the navigators in one continued | 


readers. The typography of the work, from the Ashmead press, is | battle with the elements in Smith’s straits; but on the 23d of August 


all that could be desired, and the three or four hundred illustrations, 


they had the satisfaction of determining their latitude and of finding 


including two very superior portraits and several new maps, exe- | it to be 78° 41’, which was nearer the North pole than any of their 
cuted by J. Hamilton and Van Ingen and Snyder, after drawings by | predecessors had ever been, excepting Parry on his Spitzbergen foot- 


Dr. Kane, are among the best ever produced in this country. In- 
deed the whole getting up of the publication reflects the highest 





WOMAN’S BOAT.—WOMEN FISHING, 
credit upon the taste and liberality of Messrs. Childs & Peterson, 
and has placed them in the front rank of American publishers. No 
less than thirty thousand persons subscribed for the work before it 
was published, and this is a remarkable circumstance when we 
remember that, with one or two exceptions, there has never been 
printed in Europe a second edition of any Arctic publication. And, 
as another evidence of its popularity, it may be stated that the work 
is about to appear in Germany under the 
superintendence of Baron Humboldt, and 
in France edited by M. de la Roquette. 
In the year 1848 apprehensions were 
first expressed in England for the safety 
of Sir John Franklin, who had sailed in 
1845, since which time twenty-five ex- 
peditions, employing thirty-one vessels 
and a dozen boats, and costing upwards 
of four millions of dollars, have vainly 
attempted to solve the mystery of his 
fate. But not altogether useless were 
these several expeditions. One of them, 
that commanded by McClure, settled the 
— of a North-west passage,for which 
onor, such as it is, a long line of navi- 
gating heroes had been striving during just three hundred and fifty 
years. Another expedition brought to light this real outline for a 
rare romance: that a ship, (the Resolute,) built of wood from Hin- 
dostan, and manned by a crew of British sailors, left Old London 
and Father Thames upon a voyage to the Arctic ocean; that she 
was there abandoned, and, at the mercy of icebergs and stormy seas, 
floated a distance of one thousand miles; that she was, more than a 





POT HOOK. 





ear after her abandonment, discovered by an American whaler, and 
y him, with a crew of ten men, was brought in safety to and an- 





CAPE ALEXANDER, 


tramp. 

The slow progress of the expedition up to this point, and the 
rapid advance of winter, caused a general desire to be 
expressed by the crew that further explorations should be 
postponed until next spring; but the Commander remon- 
strated, and his faithful followers, having been convinced 
by his sound reasoning, zealously re-entered upon the 
‘‘warping,” the “blasting,” and the ‘‘tracking” con- 
tinued, in the toils of which the Commander participated 
with his men, until the 10th of September, when they 
found themselves blocked up in a bay which they named | 
Rensselaer Harbor, a place where they were destined to 
spend two entire winters. 


They had discovered, however, upon the northern shore 
of Greenland, which they were coasting, a series of lofty 
rock-clad hills, and a range of cliffs of tabular magnesian 
limestone, and the mouth of a large river, upon which 
they might speculate to any extent during their long im- 
prisonment. Little did they imagine, (what really hap- 

ened,) when they laid their little vessel in that far-off 
Rasher, where there were seven-fathom soundings and a 

erfect shelter from the outside ice, that, after making 
1er their principal dwelling for twenty-one months, they 
would finally be compelled to abandon her, perform, in 
self-defence, a journey of thirteen hundred miles to the 
Danish settlements of Greenland, and be there received 
on board of an American vessel which had been dispatched 
to their rescue. Such a series of disappointments as this 
band of explorers met with was enough, it would seem, 
to dishearten the most heroic ; but the courage of Brother 
Jonathan proved to be equal to his passion for boasting ; 
his faithful kinsmen thought they could, and so they did 
accomplish something for the honor of their country. 
When they ascertained, in the summer of 1854, that the 
ice under their vessel was no less than nine feet thick and 
their voyage of course at an end, they took to their boats 
and sledges, made four extensive journeys in different directions in 
the hope of finding the Franklin party, and in the aggregate tra- 
velled more than three thousand miles, fourteen hundred of which 
were accomplished by the Commander with a single team of Esqui- 
maux and Newfoundland dogs, and the great discoveries to which 
we have heretofore alluded were the result of these very journeys. 
Through the kindness of the spirited publishers we have the plea- 
sure of placing before our readers two pages of illustrations, to be 
followed by a second series, which will give a vivid idea of the sacri- 
fices and sufferings of active life, and suggest to the mind glimpses 
of the magnificent scenery that is everywhere present in lone gran- 
deur about the distant poles. 

Upon entering Geoculond the first object that particularly attracted 
the attention of the brave voyager were the boats used by the women 
of Fiskernaes, in the business of catching 
codfish—an article which forms one of the 
chief staples of commerce of that distant 
region. Our first engraving gives a clear 
idea of the immense danger of the navigation 
of the Arctic seas, when Dr. Kane, finding 
the breeze freshening off shore ‘‘and break- 
ing up and sending out the floes,” floating ice, 
making it possible that his little ship would 
become embedded in the ice; to avoid this, 
he determined upon the novel and daring 
experiment of fastening to an iceberg, which, 
after eight hours of very heavy labor, warp- 
ing, heaving and planting ice-anchors, he 
succeeded in effecting, whereupon he says, 
‘* We had hardly a breathing spell before we 
were startled by a set of loud crackling sounds 
above us, and small fragments of ice, not 
larger than a walnut, began to dot the water 
like drops of a summer storm. The indica- 
tions were too plain, and we had hardly time 
to cast off before the face of the berg fell in 
ruins, crashing like near artillery. Our posi- 
tion in the meantime had been critical, a gale 
was blowing off shore, and the floes closing 
and scudding rapidly. We lost some three 
hundred and sixty fathoms of whale line 
which was caught in the floes, and had to be 
cut away to relieve us from the drift. It was 
a hard night for boat-work, particularly those 
of the party who were taking their first les- 
sons in floe navigation.”’ Our fourth illustra- 
tion is Cape Alexander, which is described as 
an array of cliffs whose frowning grandeur 
might dignify the entrance to the proudest of 
southern seas, averaging fifteen hundred feet 
in height, with some of the precipices eight 


hard and cheerless duty devolved upon them; and so the | 


And it isa synopsis | 
of this expedition that we now propose to lay before our | 


The narrative and personal portion of the work before us | 
of great and novel facts will find a sumptuous supply of scien- | 
Although Dr. Kane held a | 


manded by Lieut. E. J. De Haven, he was its chief historian; | 


The vessel was the same in which he had sailed | 
and her entire force consisted of | 
eighteen men—ten from the United States navy and eight | 


command, | 


to be a sailor in the naval acceptation of the term, it would | 


sel’s equipment was simple; her store of provisions was | 
chosen with little regard to luxury, and her day of sailing 





| high above “ the ice-foot.”’ 


ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


| chored in the harbor of New London and the waters of another | 


hundred feet at a single step. Dr. Kane says, ‘‘They have been 
until now the Arctic pillars of Hercules; and they look down on us 
as if they challenge our right to pass. Even the sailors are impressed 
as we move under the dark shadow.”” The Esquimaux bury their 
dead something as do some of our Indians, placing the corpse in a 
sitting attitude and inclosing it in a sack of skins; the implements 
used in life are then grouped around. From one of the Esquimaux 
graves Dr. Kane took several perforated and rudely-fashioned pieces 
of walrus ivory, evidently parts of a sledge and lance gear; among 








BRIG IN HARBOR. 


the domestic utensils found was a pot hook, the rudeness of which 
displays but little advance in civilization. The ‘brig in harbor” 
exhibits the fearful desolation that surrounded the Advance while 
ice-bound in the Arctic sea. Wenext enter the interior of the little 
vessel and have a view of “‘the decks by lamplight.’”’ Speaking of 


| the continued darkness without, which sometimes continued for 


months, Dr. Kane says, ‘‘I am so afflicted with the insomnium of this 


| eternal night, that I rise at _ time between midnight and noon—I 
u 


went upon deck. It was absolutely dark; the cold not permitting 


| a swinging lamp. There was not a gleam came to me through the 


ice-crusted window-panes of the cabin. While I was feeling my 
way, half puzzled as to the best method of steering clear of whatever 





ESQUIMAUX HUTS. 


might be before me, two of my Newfoundland dogs put their cold 
noses against my hand and instantly commenced the most exuberant 
antics of satisfaction. It then occurred to me how dreary and for- 
lorn these poor animals must be, living in darkness, howling at an 
accidental light, as if it reminded them of the moon, and nothing 
either of instinct or sensation, to tell them of the passing hours, or 
to explain the long lost daylight.” ‘‘The ice-foot”’ is spoken of as 
being beyond the power of language to depict, the chaos of ice frag- 
ments thatreignsupreme. The fragments tossed into every possible 
confusion, rearing up in fantastic equilibrium, surging in long inclined 
planes, dipping into dark valleys, and piling in contorted hills often 
The Arctic regions are not altogether 
dull, there is some excitement in hunting left to the hardy men who 
visit those regions, among the favorite is ‘shooting seal,’’ which 
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named animals are numerous, lying cautiously in the sun beside their 
ice holes. By means of the Esquimaux strategem of a white screen, 


N E’S 


ARCTIC 
into its seal-skin boot, when McGary came waddling down the com- 
panion-ladders: ‘Captain Kane, she won't hold much longer; it’s 


pushed forward on a sledge until the concealed hunter came within | blowing the devil himself, and I am afraid to surge.’ 


range, one of Dr. Kane’s 


served as valuable food. We conclude our selections of illustrations, 


which are entirely taken from the first volume, with the interesting 
view of ‘‘ making the land-ices, (climbing)’’ which gives form to one 
of the most interesting incidents in the volume, and, more than any 
other, gives an idea of the dangers which surrounded Dr. Kane’s 





THE ICE FOOT. 
men in their explorations. 
found itself on unsafe ice. An immediate attempt was made to 
reach the shore; the dogs, as their fashion is, at first lay down and 
refu ed to proceed, trembling violently. The only way to induce the 
obstinate brutes to get on was, for Hans to go to a white looking 
spot where the ice was thicker, the soft stuff looking dark, then 
calling the dogs caressingly by name, they would crawl on their bellies, 
so they retreated from place to place, until they reached the fine ice 
they had quitted. On reaching the land-ice they unloaded, and 


threw cach package of provisions from the floe up to the ice-fort, | 


which was eight or nine feet above them. Maton then climbed up 
with the aid of the sledge, which was converted into a ladder for the 
oceasion. Ile then pulled the dogs up by the lines fastened around 
their bodies, Hans lending a helping hand, and then climbing him- 
self. They then drew up the sledge. The water at the foot of this 
ledge was so deep that a stone the size of a man’s head took twenty 
seconds to reach the bottom, which was, in spite of its depth, very 
clearly seen. 

Having exhausted our running commentary upon the beautiful 





NATIVE SLEDGY.-—CELUUIAR BONE OF 


illustrations we have been so kindly permitted by the publishers to 
place in our columns, we will conclude by extracting a few para- 
graphs from the body of the work, that the reader may judge of the 
masterly description which makes up the reading contents, more 
thrillingly interesting, in our opinion, than any fiction ever issued 
from the press. 

As Dr. Kane proceeded on his venturous way, the Advance was 
finally met by an Arctic tempest, the effects of which we transcribe 
in the dauntless commander’s own words. 7 

‘By Saturday morning, 20th of August, it blew a perfect hurri- 
cane. We had seen it coming, and were ready with three good 
hawsers out ahead, and all things snug on board. 

‘« Still it came on heavier and heavier, and the ice began to drive 
more wildly than I thought I had ever seen it. I had just turned in 
to warm and dry myself during a momentary lull, and was stretch- 
ing myself out in my bunk, when I heard the sharp twanging snap 
of acord. Our six-inch hawser had parted, and we were swinging 
by the two others; the gale roaring like a lion to the southward. 

‘« Half a minute more, and ‘ twang, twang !’ came a second report. 
I knew it was the whale line by the shrillness of the ring. Our 
noble ten-inch manilla still held on. I was urrying my last sock 








men succeeded in shooting several, which | 





While traveling, the party, unawares, , 


| berg came driving up from the southward. ‘The thought 


WILALT. 


‘* The manilla cable was proving its excellence when I reached the 
deck; and the crew, as they gathered round me, were loud in its 
praises. We could hear its deep Eolian chant, swelling through all 
the rattle of the running-gear, and moaning of the shrouds. It was 
the death-song! The strands gave way with the noise of a shotted 
gun; and in the smoke that followed their recoil we were dragged 
out by the wild ice at its mercy. 

‘‘ We steadied and did some pretty wa 
ing, and got the brig a good bed in the rush- 
ing drift; but it all came to nothing. We 
then tried to beat back through the narrow 
ice-clogged water-way, that was driving a 
quarter of a mile wide, between the shore 
and the pack. It cost us two hours of hard 
labor, I thought skillfully bestowed; but at 
the end of that time we were at least four 
miles off, opposite the great valley in the 
centre of Bedtvilled Reach. Ahead of us, 
farther to the north, we could see the strait 
growing still narrower, and the heavy ice- 
tables grinding up and clogging it between 
the shore-cliffs on one side and the ledge on 
the other. There was but one thing left for 
us, to keep in some sort the command of the 
helm, by going freely where we must other- 
wise be driven. We allowed her to scud 
under a reefed foretopsail; all hands watcl- 
ing the enemy as we closed, in silence. 

** At 7 in the morning we were close upon 
the piling masses. We dropped our heaviest 
anchor with the desperate hope of winding 
the brig ; but there was no withstanding the 
ice-torrent that followed us. We had only 
time to fasten a spar as a buoy to the chain, 
and let her slip. So went our best bower! 

‘*‘Down we went upon the gale again, 
helplessly scraping along a lee of ice seldom 
less than thirty feet thick; one floe, mea- 
sured by a line as we tried to fasten it, more 
than forty. I had seen such ice only once 
before, and never in such rapid motion. One 
upturned mass rose above our gunwale, 
smashing in our bulwarks, and depositing 

half a ton of ice ina lump upon our decks. 
little brig bore herself through all this wild adventure as if she had 
a charmed life. 

“But a new enemy came in sight ahead. Directly in our way, 
just beyond the line of floe-ice against which we were alternately 
sliding and thumping, was a group of bergs. We had no power to 
avoid them; and the only question was whether we were to be 
dashed in pieces against them, or whether they might not offer us 
some providential nook of refuge from the storm. But, as we neared 


Our stanch |! 


them, we perceived that they were at some distance from the floe- | 


edge, and separated from it by an interval of open water. Our hopes 
rose, as the gale drove us towards this passage, and into it; and we 
were ready to exult when, from some unexplained cause—probably 
an eddy of the wind against the lofty ice-walls—we lost our headway. 


that with a momentum of their own they were bearing 
down upon the other ice, and that it must be our fate to 
be crushed between the two. 

«« Just then a broad sconce-piece or low water-washed 


flashed upon me of one of our 
escapes in Melville Bay; and as 
the sconce moved rapidly close 
alongside us, McGary managed 
to plant an anchor c¢n its slope, 
and hold on to it bya whale-line. 
It was an anxious moment. Our 
noble tow-horse, whiter thin the 
pale horse that seemed to be 
pursuing us, hauled us bravely 
on, the spray dashing over his 
windward flanks, and his fore- 
head ploughing up the lesser 
ice as if in scorn. The bergs 
encroached upon us as we ad- 
vanced. Our channel narrowed 
to a width of perhaps forty feet ; 
we braced the yards to clear the 
impending ice-walls. 

‘¢ # ® *°We passed clear; but 
it was a close shave—so close 
that our port quarter-boat would 

have been crushed if we had not taken it in from the 
| davits—and found ourselves under the lee of a berg, in 

a comparatively open lead. Never did heart-tried men 
| acknowledge with more gratitude their merciful deliverance from a 
wretched death. * * * * 

“*The day had already its full share of trials ; but there were more 
to come. A flaw drove us from our shelter, and the gale soon car- 
| ried us beyond theend of the lead. We were again in the ice, some- 
times escaping its onset by warping, sometimes forced to rely on the 
strength and buoyancy of the brig to stand its pressure, sometimes 
seudding wildly through the half-open drift. Our jib-boom was 
snapped off in the cap; we carried away our barricade stanchions. 
and were forced to leave our littlé Eric, with three brave fellows and 
their warps, out upon the ice behind us. 

**A little pool of open water received us at last. It was just 
beyond a lofty cape that rose like a wall, and under an iceberg that 
anchored itself between us and the gale. And here, close under the 
frowning shore of Greenland, ten miles nearer the Pole than our 
holding-ground in the morning, the men have turned in to rest. 
| **I was afraid to join them, for the gale was unbroken, and the 

floes kept pressing heavily upon our berg—at one time so heavily as 

to sway it on its vertical axis toward the : 
shore, and make its pinnacle overhang our 
vessel. My poor fellows had but a pre- 
carious sleep before our little harbor was 
broken up. They had hardly reached the 
deck when we were driven astern, our rud- 
der splintered, and the pintles torn from 
their boltings. 


‘Now began the nippings. The first 
shock took us on our port-quarter ; the brig 
beariny it well, and, after a moment of the 
old-fashioned suspense, rising by jerks 
handsomely. The next was from a veteran 
floe, tongued and honeycombed, but float- 
ing in « single table over twenty feet in 
thickness. Uf course, no wood or iron 
could stand this; but the shoreward face 
of our iceberg happened to present an in- 
clined plane, descending deep into the water, 
end up to this the orig was driven, as if 
some great steam screw-power was forcing 
her into a dry-deck. 





‘* At one time I expected to see her car- 
ried bodily up its face and tumbled over on 
her side. But one of those mysterious re- 
laxations, which I have elsewhere called 
the pulses of the ice, lowered us quite gra- 
dually down again into the rubbish, and we 
were forced out of the line of pressure 
toward the shore. Here we succeeled in 
carrying out a warp and making fast. We 
grounded as the tide fell, and would have 
heeled over to seaward but for a mass of 
detached land-ice that grounded alongside 
of us, and, although it stove our bulwarks 
as we rolled over it, shored us up.” 


| Almost at the sawe moment we saw that the bergs were not at rest; | 
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EXPLORATIONS. 


We must also give his account of the sequel: 

**T could hardly get to my bunk, as I went down into our littered 
cabin on the Sunday morning after our hard-working vigil of thirty- 
six-hours. Bags of clothing, food, tents, india-rubber blankets, and 
the hundred little personal matters which every man likes to save in 
t me of trouble, were scattered around in places where the owners 
thought they might have them at hand. The pemmican had been 


on deck, the boats equipped, and everything of real importance 
ready for a march, many 


ours before. 





THE DECKS BY LAMPLIGHT. 


‘‘ During the whole of the scenes I have been trying to describe, I 
could not help being struck by the composed and manly demeanor 
of my comrades. The turmoil of ice under a heavy sea often con- 
veys the impression of danger when the reality is absent, but in 
this fearful passage, the parting of our hawsers, the loss of our 
anchors, the abrupt crushing of our stoven bulwarks, and the actual 
deposit of ice upon our decks, would have tried the nerves of the 
most experienced icemen. All—officers and men—worked alike. 
Upon each occasion of collision with the ice which formed our lee 
coast, efforts were made to carry out lines, and some narrow escapes 
were incurred, by the zeal of the parties leading them into positions 
of danger. Mr. Bonsal avoided being crushed by leaping to a float- 
ing fragment; and no less than four of our men at one time were 
carried down by the drift, and could only be recovered by a relief 
party after the gale had subsided. 





SHOOTING SEAL. 


‘* As our brig, borne on by the ice, commenced her ascent of the 
berg, the suspense was oppressive. The immense blocks piled 
against her, range upon range, pressing themselves under her keel, 
and throwing her over upon her side, till, urged by the successive 
accumulations, she rose slowly, and as if with convulsive efforts, 
along the sloping wall. Still there was no relaxation of the im- 
pelling force. Shock after shock jarring her to her very centre, she 
continued to mount steadily on her precarious cradle. But for the 
groaning of her timbers, and the heavy sough of the floes, we might 
have heard a pin drop. And then, as she settled down into her old 
position, quietly taking her place among the broken rubbish, there 
was a deep-breathing silence, as though all were ‘waiting for some 
signal before the clamor of congratulation and comment could burst 
forth.” 


Tue Galveston News says that there never had been a season 
when the Texas cotton crop has been so good as it has been this year. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawin Eo re 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thant ly re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demai , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged ujion 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will he done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

Enousn AGEncy.—Subscriptions received by Triiner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 





We advertised that with our present Number we should publish a 


magnificent engraving—size 23 +- 33 inches. Subject, 


THE SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS,. 


“‘NEITHER DO I ACCUSE THEE, GO AND SIN NO MORE.” 


This picture, which will, in its mechanical execution, be superior 
to anything yet produced in this country, we are compelled to delay 
on account of the impossibility of having it satisfactorily finished at 


the time we designated. The work will go on with all possible 


rapidity, and be issued to our patrons at the earliest possible 
moment. We would state, in this connection, that we have a picture 


of 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


in hand, which will be issued as soon as it can be completed. 


FOR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


WE shall issue in a short time, a SPLENDID PicTorRIAL SHEET for 
the coming Holidays, the engravings for which cost not less than 
Five Tuovsanp Dottars. It will be the same size as our paper, 
with engravings on BOTH SIDES. Among other choice pictures we 
shall give Large Portraits of 

WASHINGTON AND HIS WIPrr. 

Wasnincton’s HEap-QuartTers, aT Newnurc, New York. 

PortTRAIT OF Uzat KNAPP, THE LAST OF WASHINGTON’S LIFE 
GvARps. 

Launcu or THE U.S. STeaAmM Frigate NIAGARA. 

LARGE Picture or U. 8. Troops GUARDING FREB 
PRISONERS IN KANSAS. 

Portrait oF Mrs. JesstE Fremont. 

Picture or THE TERRIBLE MASSACRE OF PASSENGERS AT 
PANAMA LAST SPRING. 

Portrait or Rey. Mr. Mitpurn, Tur Buinp ORATOR, For- 
MERLY CHAPLAIN TO CONGRESS. 

Poxtrair or IH. J. RayMonp, LATE Liev. GOVERNOR OF THE 
STate or New York. 

COLONEL SUMNER DISPERSING THE Free State LEGISLATURE 
AT Toreka, Kansas. 

SPLENDID VIEW orf THE GREAT CANAL or CHINA. 

LARGE PIcTURE OF THE BURNING OF THE OBSERVATORY TOWER, 
adjoining the Crystal Palace, a beautiful picture. 

BURNING oF THE STEAMER NORTHERN INDIANA ON LAKE ERIE. 

PictuRE OF THE LOST STEAMER PAcIrFic. 

Portrait or SPEAKER BANKs. 

Sratve oy America, BY Hrram Powens. 

Lance Picture or A New York LAGrer Brier SAtoon. 

Portrait oF Dr. Kane Tue Arctic Explorer. 

PORTRAITS (IN GROUP) OF FREE STATE PRISONERS IN KANSAS, 
EMBRACING Goy. ROBINSON AND COMPANIONS. 

Portrait or JAMES GorpoN BENNETT or THE N. Y. HERALD. 

Porrrair or Wint1AM CULLEN BryYANnt, THE Port-EpiToR. 

Lance Picrure or Sarr Lake City, THE NoME oF THE Mor- 
MONS. 

PoRTRAIT OF GrorGE Steers, the builder of the yacht America, 


STATE 


that beat all the European yachts at the great yacht race at London, 
during the World’s Fair, also the builder of the U. S. Steam Frigate 
Niagara, 

Great Masonic CELEBRATION AT CHICAGO. 

PortRAir or ANSON BuRLINGAME, M. C. rrom Mass. 

Execution orf CRIMINALS AT SAN FRANCISCO BY THE VIGI- 
LANCE COMMITTEE. 

THE NEW Bronze Equestrian STATUE OF WASHINGTON, UNION 
Savare, N. Y. 

Two SrLenpip Pictures or War SCENES IN THE EAST INDIES, 
making in all the MOST BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING HoLipay 
PicToniaL ever issued. Price will be the same as for the InLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER. Orders respectfully solicited. 


_ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 8, 1856. 

OUR TWO-PAGE PICTURE. 
THe political agony which has so long convulsed us being at length 
happily over, the mind of the nation can now return to its ordinary 
pursuits of industry, enterprise and research, to be again interrupted 
by the return of the succeeding quadrennial election. Socially speak- 
ing, these recurring Presidential campaigns form a serious feature 
in our existence as an industrial and commercial nation. Six months 
in every period of four years, science, literature and the arts are 
sacrificed to the exciting influences of the Presidential canvass; 
this excitement raging like a simoom through the land, every intel- 
lectual and inventive undertaking is deferred until men’s minds are 
released from the ferment that possesses them, to give recognition 
to whatever of worth may be offered. One-cighth of our lives is 
thus absorbed in a subject which, to the masses, leads to no especial 
profit, but is the mere periodic ebullition of party strife, which, when 
the excitement is over, relapses into its former state of quiescence, 
but seems never capable of coming to practical issue. 


of self-government is thus to be set at one-cighth of our lives, we 


If the price 


must at least concede that it is an expensive and a somewhat bur- 
densome one. 

But there is another view of the case. 
tion of human nature, that the national mind is not capable of being 


We learn by our observa- 


kept to its unintermitting routine of production and exchanges, and 
We 


the example of our French contemporaries, that since they 


still preserve a healthful vitality. Mankind wants excitement. 
see by : 
are debarred from all interference with the duties of government, 
the only way to preserve internal quiet is to afford an escape for the 
growing combustion of the popular mind, by keeping up an outlet in 
the way of foreign war. When the Algerian troubles are over, the 


Russian war is embarked in; and that being settled, a difficulty is 
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now being sought with Naples. In Italy, the condition of the 
national mind is still more unfortunate, one-half of the inhabitants 
being devoted to the demoralizing practices of superstition and men- 
dicancy, and the other half fomenting the means of revolution. Cer- 
tainly, if we have the choice of evils which ceem thus presented to 
us—either our disturbing periodic canvasses, or the waste and de- 
struction of foreign war, or the intellectual apathy which contains 
within itself the germs of impending anarchy—we cannot hesitate 
to choose the form of our own political corrective. The wars that 
we wage are happily bloodless, and during the period of the hottest 
conflict, we can look forward with certainty to the day when it shall, 
for a while at least, be brought to an end. 

The scenes around the polls of New York city, and the varied 
expressions exhibited by the thousands of voters upon receiving the 
different election returns, are characteristic of the whole country. 
Our artists have succeeded in portraying some of the most marked 
of these striking phases of American life, and have thus secured 
them as permanent records of the history of the Presidential cam- 
paign. At the close of the labors of Tuesday, around the ‘“ head- 
quarters” of the various candidates were throngs of excited indivi- 
duals, who waited with throbbing hearts to hear the result. The 
American rallying place at Academy Hall, the Fremont ranch at 
Stuyvesant Institute, and old Tammany Hall, with ‘“ Buck and 
Breck” on its face, soon overflowed, and the enthusiastic and the 
‘“‘tight,”’ without regard to anything but “kicking up a fuss gene- 
rally,” and cooling off as scientifically as possible, went to work at 
speech-making, “‘ prophecying” and “ glorifying.” Everybody was 
in each other’s way ; imaginary election returns were “‘ handed in,” 
and the obstreperous were handed out. Occasionally a gleam of 
truth would illumine the surrounding atmosphere, and something 
certain would be uttered, when a “‘ champion,”’ as if electrified, would 
spring upon a chair or some other convenience, and give voice to an 
exuberance of feeling that could be no longer restrained. The ral- 
lying cry, from habit rather than from anything else, would then be 
taken up, and a universal hurra and a tiger would ensue. Another 
striking phase of the crowd was the appearance of the “ bruizers,”’ 
who, fresh from the field of battle, bore their still bleeding wounds 
and black eyes as honorable scars won in well-contested fights. The 
‘* professional argufiers,”’ with a tenacity only to be ended by death, 
took up new subjects for declamation, and gave with unabated vehe- 
mence the thousand mistakes made by ‘inconsiderate leaders,” 
noticed the many evidences when ‘the party was sold out,’’ when 
‘a blow was not struck,” when things ‘‘ went right’’ or wrong, gene- 
rally and particularly. As night came on, the hard work of the day 
and the absorption of lager beer and bad liquor began to work their 
stupifying effects, and things grew more quiet. Many sank upon 
the ground to sleep and to dream; the more sober stole away to 
their homes; the boys, emulous of the labors of their sires, stole and 
appropriated all loose barrels and mercantile boxes, and filled the 
streets with miniature conflagrations. The morning dawned, and 
in sober earnestness the ‘* masses” scanned the papers and found 
comfort or sorrow in the cold calculations of official figures. Already 
the great world begins to move on with its wonted regularity— 
quietness begins to reign in Warsaw, and, ere many days are past, 
all that will remain to recall vividly the exciting scenes of the Presi- 
dential Election of 1856, will be the admirable illustration of our 
columns. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Tue smoke of the conflict has not yet wholly cleared away, but suf- 
ficient returns have been received to indicate the result, and make it 
safe to say that the Democratic banner has emerged victorious. 
James Buchanan is the President, and John C. Breckinridge the 
Vice-President elect of these United States. Many of the returns 
are so fragmentary and incomplete that we shall give no figures this 
weck, except in a general way. According to present appearances, 
Mr. Buchanan has carried the entire South, embracing all the slave 
States with the single exception of Maryland, which alone of the 
States in the Union has given its electoral vote (eight) to Mr. 
Fillmore. All the New England States, with New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, have gone for Fremont, making a 
total electoral vote of 114. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana, and all the slave States (excepting Maryland) have gone 
for Buchanan, making a total of 170—leaving the State of Califor- 
nia, with its four electoral votes, in doubt. 


LITERARY. 
By T. B. ALpricn. 


Daisy’s NECKLACE AND Wuat Came or It. New York: 
Derby and Jackson. 
Tue title of this charming book is but the commencement of a bright revela- 
tion running through every passage of the exquisite poetic sense which takes 
note of the rarest tints in the gorgeous coloring of the fancy-painted landscape 
of beauty, which is the distinguishing peculiarity of the author’s style. 
‘* Daisy ’s Necklace”’ is a prose poem, turning with a thousand delicate flashes 
of fancy and natural feeling. Many of the passages remind us of “ [k Mar- 
vel,’’ although it is the spirit, rather than the style, which calls up the revo'- 
lection. Mr. Aldrich has won for himself a reputation that a much older man 
might well be proud of, by his various fugitive productions in prose and verse. 
We remember hearing a young girl read bis ‘‘ Little M:ud”’ in one of the pub- 
lic schools, on the occasion of a public reception, when the house was crowded 
The effect was magical as the reader’s voice and manner caught 
All were hushed, and many an 


with visitors. 
the delicate feeling and pathos of the lines. 
eye grew dim as the pattering feet of 
“Little Maud, our dainty, 

On the stair and in the hall.” 

‘Daisy’s Necklace’? may be safely thrown among the rarest bijouterie for 
the young, the pure, and the good. The fresh spa:kle may be intensified by 
time, but we love the innocence and purity of the poet’s morning fancies, and 
we heartily thank h'm for the glance he has given us at ‘‘ Daisy’s Necklace.” 


our darling, seemed to fall 


Pouitics Run Map.—Now that the Presidential contest is over, 
we think that the picture drawn below will have quite an offensive aspect: 
At Penn Yan, on election day, the Presbyterian church, the Baptist church, 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and the Wesleyan Methodist church, united, 
were to hold a prayer-meeting at 814 o’clock, A. M., to pray for the success of 
the Republican cause, followed by a procession of the male members to the 
polls, to vote for Fremont and Dayton. 





The London Times relates an instance of womanly presence of | 
mind which occurred at Southend lately. A gentleman engaged a | 
bathing machine, and had swam out about a hundred feet from the 
machine, when a cry was heard of ‘“‘save me, save me.” He was | 
attacked with cramp; his arms were upright and fingers extended. 
A young man swam out to him and would have brought him ashore, 
had not the drowning man clasped him round and prevented further 
action. They both sank together. At this moment a delicate 
young woman, about twenty years of age, rushed into the sea and 
swam out to them with all her clothes on, and succeeded in holding 
both up till a boat arrived and rescued them. The drowning man 
was taken ashore insensible, and the usual remedies were applied 
with success, 





|Nov. 15, 1856. 








MUSIC. 


Irau1aN OpeRA.—Affairs here remain at a stand still.. The house 
has been frequently opened, during the past weeks, for rowdy political meet- 
ings and other choice entertainments, but music has no home there for the 
present, and but slight prospect for the future. There have been rumors float- 
ing about that M. le Baron de Stankovitch, the husband of the glorious artist 
Madame de la Grange, has made offers to the directors of the Academy of 
Music to lease it on trial for a month; to pay for the same $1,000 per week 
and to bring the whole company, now under engagement to Max Maretzek, to 
delight the New York public. It is stated that the directors are quite willing 
to come to terms, but with the modesty and self-abnegation that characterizes 
all their actions, they determined to know who was to conduct the affair, and 
on learning that Max Maretzek was to hold that situation, they declined to 
negotiate further. It is even stated they made the rejection of Max Maretzek the 
basis of the treaty—that being first to be conceded before any other proposition 
could be entertained. If in this instance rumor speaks truly, the conduct of 
the directors indicates a spirit of persecution and proscription at total variance 
with the spirit of our institutions. We are unwilling to believe that there is 
any truth in this report, for we cannot suppose that a body of wealthy men 
would combine to oppress one man, or use their influence to shut him out of 
the means by which he earns his bread. It is a conspiracy of the meanest 
kind—one utterly inconsistent with the generally received character of New 
York merchants. But should such a state of things exist, the combination to 
ruin and oppress one individual will result in raising him to a height of popu- 
larity he has never before attained, and insure him the sympathy of the pub. 
lic, which, to a public man, is the most desirable of all possessions. It will at 
once lift him above his oppressors, who will eventually be compelled to suc- 
cumb to the irresistible public will which masters everything it attempts te 
achieve. 

Putting out of view the fact of personal vindictiveness, these directors, as 
the conservators of the rights of others, are not justified in closing the doors 
of the Academy against the only man who has been able to keep them open 
successfully. Such conduct seriously prejudices the rights of others intrusted 
to their care, and materially depreciates the property it is their bounden duty 
to build up to the enhancement of its value and popularity. Viewing the pre- 
sent policy of the directors in whatever light we may, it appears to us narrow- 
minded and unworthy a body elected to represent so much intelligence and 
liberality as is presented by the majority of the stockholders of the concern. 
The prospect of Italian opera at the Academy of Music is as gloomy as ever. 
Why does not Max Maretzek give us a dozen performances at Niblo’s? At 
this season it would certainly pay splendidly. Will he try to do so? 

SicisMunD THALBeRa’s Concerts.—On Monday evening next, November 10th, 
Sigismund Thalberg, the greatest pianist of any time or age, will make his 
first appearance in America, at Niblo’s Saloon. We have already told our 
readers what we know of this wonderful man, so that to speak of his powers 
again would be superfluous, and we shall therefore content ourselves with once 
more urging all who feel any interest in music, not to neglect the opportunit 
of hearing the greatest of all living or dead pianists. The selection of th 
room evinces great judgment, for every one present will be able to hear eve 
the most exquisitely delicate shading, which is one of the characteristics of 
Thalberg’s style. He could undoubtedly have realized five t mes the amount 
which can possibly be received in Niblo’s Saloon had he taken the Academy of 
Music, but the effect would have been less satisfaciery. In the small hall 
every one can hear, and this is just as it should be. We have not a doubt of 
the triumphant success of Thalberg, for his powers of attraction have never 
failed in any part of the civilized world that has been honored by his presence. 
In private life, Sigismund Thalberg is the most agreeable and charming of com 
panions. Fullof sparkling wit and genuine humor, a capital story-teller and an 
excellent actor, Thalberg is also a gentleman in the broadest sense of the term, 
kind of heart and irreproachable in every relation of life. He is not only 
great but thoroughly estimable, and honors the art of which he is so glorious 
an exponent. 

New York Puitnarmontic Sociery.—We remind our readers who are subscri- 
bers to this Society that the third public rehearsal takes place this afternoon, 
November 8th, at half past three, at the Academy of Music. Those who desire 
to attend these rehearsals, and are not subscribers, can obtain tickets of ad- 
mission of any friend who is a subscriber, at the small charge of fifty cents. 
These rehearsals, in interest, are only second to the concert of which they are 
the precursors. 

L. M. GorrscnauK.—The classes of our favorite Gottschalk are becoming “ in- 
stitutions.’ Their success has exceeded his warmest expectations. While this 
rush of pupils continues, we fear that the fatigue attendant upon his labors 
will prevent the early re-commencement of his most delightful soirées, which 
were so popular last winter. We trust that Gottschalk, while pursuing se 
eagerly his private duties, will bear in mind that the public expect to hear him, 
and that he will govern himself acordingly. 

Art-Scnoot.—We are glad to be able to point out to our readers an art- 
school, which we can cordially recommend. Mr. T. Addison Richards has opened 
his studio in the University, certain hours in the afternoon, for the in- 
struction of classes, professional or amateur. The course of studies are 
“The Use of the Lead-Pencil and Crayon; Perspective; Landscape Painting in 
Oil and Water Colors, and Designing or Drawing on Wood and Stone.”” We 
know Mr. Richards well, and we know him to be specially fitted for the task he 
has undertaken. Mr. Richards is not merely an artist of the hand, he is gifted 
with rare intelligence, and combines the poet’s and the author’s skill with the 
rich gift of the painter’s cunning. He represents the intellectual phase of ait, 
and brings a rare and extensive knowledge of its history to aid him in rendering 
the mere lessons in manipulation not only instructive but deeply interesting. 
We cordially recommend our friends who would enjoy the appreciable benefits 
of an art-atmosphere, while studying professionally or en ama/eur, to intrust 
the direction of their studies to Mr. T. Addison Richards, and those who do se 
will thank us for our advice. 


WaALLAck’s THEATRE.—The engagement of Mr. Wallack still con 
tinues, and the success which has attended his public perf »rimances for many 
years, still clings to him and makes a theatrical jubilee, as long as he chooses 
to appear. His performance of the character of Sir Edward Mortimer produced 
a profound sensation, and attracted the most brilliant and critical audiences 
that we have ever seen, even in Wallack’s theatre. The vigor and correctness 
of his delineations, their marked an | striking truthfulness, and the elegance 
and force of his elocution, are worthy of all praise and bring back our recollee- 
tion to the palfmiest days of the drama. During the present week Mr. Wallack 
has appeared in several popular and favorite characters; as Jacqu 8, in “‘ As 
you like it;’’ as Sir Edward Mortimer, in the ‘Iron Chest;’’ as Dazzle in the 
comedy of ‘‘ London Assurance,’’ and as St. 
beautiful play, ‘‘ The Wife, a Tale of Mantua.”’ 
very strongly cast, having brought into play all the strength of the admirable 
company attached to this establishment. Mrs. Hoey, Miss Gannon, and 
Messrs. Lester, Blake, Walcott, Dyott, Holland, Reynolds, Sothern, &c., appear 
every evening in conjunction with Mr. Wallack. 


Pierre, in Sheridan Knowles’s 


All these pieces have been 


Nisio’s Garpen.—The cessation of the performances of the German opera 
company has brought back the old state of things to this establishment, and 
the wonderful Ravels and the graceful Robert appear every evening during 
the week. Two comic pieces are performed every evening, and some beautiful 
and graceful ballet, in which the admirable Robert and her capital corps 
appear. These entertainments are ever found attractive, and crowd the house 
nightly. 
popular success. 

It is reported that either towards the close of the present month or the 


‘* Blanche, or the Rival Fairies,’’ still continues in brilliant and 


beginning of next December the Pyne and Harrison English opera company 
will commence an operatic season at this establishment. We are most happy 
to hear this and we are sure that it will be welcome news to the great music 
loving public. We prognosticate that this engagement wt! 
ProvcHam’s Bowery THEATRE.—The attractions at th 
present week have been irresistible. The bill of one night 


First we have Brougham’s excellent romance of the ‘‘ Demon Lover,’’ which 


he a great success. 
house during the 
| tell the story. 
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has been a great success. This is followed by some excellent dancing by the 
sisters Nenrarde, to which succeeds the romantic and strikingly interesting 
melodrama of the ‘‘ Red Mask, or the Welf of Bohemia.’’ Then comes some 
dancing and music, and the whole concludes with the most tragical tragedy of 
‘* Hamlet, got up regardless of expense and at a saving of many hundred 
dollars, by the employment of well known old scenery, exceedingly familiar 
dresses, and easily recognised appointments.”’ Such is the rich and racy 
entertainment offered at Brougham’s Bowery theatre, and after reading it 
our readers will not think it strange that the establishment should be 
greatly successful. They could not better employ a leisure evening than by 
paying a visit to their old favorite John Brougham. 

Broapway Varietres.—The Wood and Marsh company of Juvenile Comedians 
have made a great hit this week in the beautiful two-act drama called the 
‘*Sleep-walker; or, the Miser of Marseilles.”” It 1s strongly cast, the three 
great guns of the establishment, Louise, Mary and George Marsh, sustaining 
the principal characters. The piece is produced in excellent style and is most 
admirably acted. The laughable farce of ‘Nan, the Good-for-nothing,’”’ in 
which that clever little darling, Mary Marsh, is the bright particular star, 
is still performed nightly. The houses continue to be crowded, and the novel- 
ties in preparation will keep up the excitement. 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—The novelty at this establishment is well worthy of 
the success it has met with, and rejoices in the following title—‘ Dismal of 
Dred Swamp; an Original, MuSical, Quizzical and Comical Parody.’’ 
most capital travestie and contains about as much roaring fun as could be 
eondensed into two acts. Its cast embraces the whole strength of the com- 
pany, and, if we may predicate success by the loud laughter and applause it 
elicits every night, we do not doubt but that it will have a long run. 

Lavra KEENr’s TueatrE.—We understand that Miss Laura Keene’s theatre 
will be opened on the 17th instant. The house is most beautiful, and the 
company will be very strong. 


liisa 


ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 
CINCINNATI.—Wood’s new theatre opened last Monday, Nov. Ist. 
E. L. Tilton, stage manager. . B. R. Maginly, John Mortimer, W. H. Leighton, 
A. A. Read, 8. M. Irwin, E. W. Danforth, F. G. White, Mrs. W. H. Leighton, 
Miss Alice Duncan, and others are engaged. A project is on foot here for 
building a large and magnificent Opera House. The ground is secured and 
the funds for erecting the building ready when called for. Opera houses are 
springing up around the country like mushrooms. They certainly are not 
needed, and we can safely predict that the greater part of them will prove 
failing speculations. Boston.—Agnes Robertson has drawn good houses here. 
‘Saratoga’’ is the title of a new piece written by H. J. Conway for the Na- 
tional theatre, Boston. Burrato, N.Y.—Miss FE. Kimberly was the star last 
week. She played ‘Nina Gordon’? in “ Dred.’?’ On Monday evening next, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Davenport commenced an engagement of a fortnight, 
opening in “ Romeo and Juliet.”” Mr. and Mrs. Conway will open in St. Louis 
on the 10th. Gabriel Ravel’s troupe commence an engagement at the Howard 
Atheneum, Boston, on Monday evening next. A New Srar.—The Baltimore 
Dispatch says: We learn, on good authority, that our theatre-goers will shortly 
be favored with a series of drama ic representations at one of our theatres, 
by a young lay who made a successful debut at the Broadway theatre, New 
York, last season. She belongs, we believe, to the ‘upper ten” of New 
York, and her apyearance on the stage created a good deal of excitement 
in fashionable circles. The critics assert that she possesses much talent, and 
all the leading requisites for a great actress; and has attracted much atten- 
tion of late in the profession and amongst the literati of New York society. 
In addition to these requisites, she has great personal charms, having a splen- 
did face and figure; and those who have seen her, predict that she will winan 
enviable position in the theatrical firmament. We are not yet advised as to 
which of our theatres she will play in, but presume her first appearance among 
us will cause scme excitement. Her principal role, we learn, is in comedy, w).ich 
she personates with a naturalness and vivacity that is quite refreshing. 
Mrs. Farren will commence, for a fortnight, in New Orleans on the 10th ult.— 
Jolin Drew was starring in Albany last week. He will be followed by Susan 
Penin.—Wyzeman Marshall is in Portland.—Miss Julia Oatley will play next 
week in Paltimore. MmwavuKrr, Wis.—Charles R. Thorne has a theatre open 
at Young’s Hall. Mr. W. F. Johnson commenced an engagement last week, 
appearing as Sir Mark Chase in ‘*A Roland for an Oliver,’’ and Mouser in 
‘* Betsy Baker.’’—The Columbian Rifle Corps of Philadelphia last weck pre- 
sented Laura Keene with a handsome set of jewelry. The presentation took 
place in the Walnut street theatre, at the conclusion of ‘‘The Marble Heart.”’ 
The gift was made as a return for Miss Keene’s entertainment of the corps 
during their visit to this city last summer. Savannan, Geo.—The theatre here 
opens for the season on Monday evening next.—Rice’s TuEaTRE, Cuicaco, I11..— 
Miss Eliza Logan commenced an engagement on Monday evening, 27th.—The 
Newark (N. J.) theatre will open to-night, the 8th ult., (having been com- 
pletely renovated,) under the management of Mr. John Davis and Mr. Charles 
Wallis. Cotcuurvs, Om1o —The theatre here, which is said to be the handsomest 
and most comfortable edifice of its kind in the West, is having a very prosperous 
season, under the management of John M. Kinney. Miss Maggie Mitchell had 
a complimentary benefit there on Friday evening, 24th ult.—Mdme. Lola Montes, 
afier playing one more engagement at San Francisco theatre, intends to retire to 
the mountains of California, and devote her life to missionary preaching among 
the miners—having lately become deeply interested on religious subjects.— 
Miss J. M. Davenport, at the conclusion of her present engagement in Provi- 
dence, returns to this city (writes ‘‘ Acorn,” of Boston) for a week, which she 
will devote to putting in order the cottage she has just purchased in Lynn, 
Mass., for the snug little sum of $15,000! From h re Miss Davenport goes to 
Cincinnati, then to St. Louis, from there to New Orleans, La. It is her inten- 
tion to make Lynn, Mass., her permanent residence when not professionally 
engaged. Her cottage is on Ocean street, and so situated that one can stand 
in the front door and ioss a biseuit into the open ocean, while at the other 
side of the house, and all around the grounds, is a most delightful garden. 
In front of her residence is a charming lawn. There is nearly four acres of 
land, most of which is a highly cultivated garden spot.—Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne has been blessed with asonand heir. The youngster is a native of Cali- 
fornia. The birth oceurred on the 19th of £ept.—The New Orleans Picayune 
reports the death of Eugene Provost, the son of the well-known conductor of 
the Orleans tieatre orchestra, by the accidental discharge of hisgun. He was 
an accomplished violinist, and only seventeen years of age.—Mr. W. M. Fleming, 
the tragedian and Shakespearian reader, will sail for California in next Wednes- 
day’s steamer.—Mrs. E. P. Lesdernier is going—or has gone—to California, to 
give “readings from the poets.’”’—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams still draw full 
houses at the Adelphi.—Madame Bishop was drawing good houses in Austra- 
lia.—A late foreign paper states that the anonymous writer of the German 
tragecy, ‘The Gladiator of Ravenna,” has not been ascertained up to the 
latest moment—a circumstance doubly curious, as the drama not only main- 
tains its high popularity, and as the poet’s shares of the profits of the various 
performances amount, it is said, to as large a sum as 10,000 thalers (£1,500.) 
This sum deposited in the different cash boxes of the different court theatres, 
waits the legitimate owner’s disposal; but neither laurels nor gold, it appears, 
can induce the dramatist to step forth from his cloud.—Charles Kean has re- 
vived ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream” in a style without parallel in the 
history of the stage for grandeur and historical accuracy of costume. 


The general superintendent of the province of Saxony has ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to all the clergy of his district, wherein he 
tells them that their affiliation with any Masonic lodges is utterly 
incompatible with their clerical office. Several pastors have pro- 
tested against this mandate and doctrine. 

The oldest church in the United States is said to be at Hingham, 
Massachusetts. It is a huge, square structure, the belfry rising out 
of the centre of the roof. Inside are the old square pews, which 
bear a look of singular antiquity. It is nearly two hundred years 
old. Inthe adjoining burying ground, stones may be seen dated as 
far back as 1610. j i 

‘The editor of the Fredericksburg (Va.) News advertises for a 
wife, for himself. Applicants must not be over twenty-two years of 
age, and will not be required to have more than $1,000 in cash. 
lhe editor adopts this as the cheapest mode of obtaining a wife, not 
having time to hunt up one, and the advertisement costs him 
nothing. 


A queer trial is progressing in ‘Albany, in the Hudson sireet 
M. E. Church. A Mr. Bronk persists in getting excited during 
ordinary church service, interrupting the preacher with shouts of 
“‘Glory!” Mr, Bronk will probably be excommunicated. 





A HAPPY MAN. 

There is something very refreshing, just at this time, in the following, from 
the Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin : 

I venture to propound the question to you, Am I obliged to vote for Presi- 
dent? Have always paid taxes cheerfully. Never cared who was President— 
never cared who wasn’t. Haven’t voted since Jackson was elected. Take no 
interest in polities. Never did. Sole desire in life is for people to let me alone 
on politics. Sole desire in life frustrated—people won’t. Have heard of Fill- 
more. Hada faint idea there was sucha man as Buchanan. Have heard 
Fremont’s name mentioned. Know nothing in particular about either. Don’t 
desire to. Don’t think they’re anything more than men. Entire community 
in conspiracy against me. Entire community bound to make me enter politi- 
calarena. Entire community find itself disappointed. Existence now a hor- 
rible struggle to get away fron®political men. One man in my ward my par- 
ticular abhorrence. He’s an immense creature. He serves his country 
faithfully, and distributes votes every «lection. Smokes cigars while he does 
it, and thereby violates city ordinance. But he does a great deal for his coun- 
try in the way of distributing votes. He’s only twenty-five years of age, but 
his fund of political knowledge is immense. He knows more than all living 
statesmen combined. If he doesn’t, he thinks he does. Perhaps that’s just 
as well. Don’t envy that young man’s sleep. Suppose he dreams of bleeding 
Kansas every night. Don’t like to bet, but will go a V that he has a Missouri 
Compromise nightmare once a week. Not aware d ever had a John Jones, but 
if I had it would be that young man. Button-holes me in the street every 
day. Makes a point of perpetually telling me that the camp fires burn 
brightly. Has a pleasant habit of constantly informing me that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty. Hits me in the wind and tells me Pennsylvania’s 
all right. Wakes me up at six in the morning to let me know New York’s 
safe. Imagines I take an interest in the Brooks and Sumner affair. Don’t 
wish the young man any harm, but should be pleased to hear that a lucrative 
prospect had turned up for him in Australia. Have a strong antipathy to 
torch-light processions. Don’t see the sense in barbecues. Never was fond of 
mass meetings. Always considered “ rallies’ rather stupid than otherwise. 
People won't believe it. Was appointed Chief Marshal’s aid in torch-light 
procession last Wednesday. Young man before alluded to got me the ap- 
pointment. Said he knew I'd be pleased. Thanked him and told him I 
wasn’t. Next day informed me he'd hired me a splerfdid horse at Smuggins’s— 
one that didn’t shy. Heard him and shuddered. Asa matter of course didn’t 
turn out in procession. Next day got Smuggins’s bill for horse, five dollars. 
Protested. Smuggins insisted. Said he’d been ergaged, and no one else had 
the use of him. Paid the bill. Made mental memorandum—* Polities—five 
dollars out.”?” Went to Cambridge the other day. Man with white cravat and 
glasses in omnibus wanted to take Presidential vote. Felt like choking man 
in white cravat and glasses. Finally resolved to give him a bit of my mind 
when he asked me. Didn't have the chance. Southern student sat directly 
opposite to me. When white cravat asked him who he went for, he answered, 
“Preston 8. Brooks.’? That broke up that Presidential vote. While cravat 
called him young reprobate. Pious old lady turned up her eyes. Chorus of 
passengers groaned, “Oh !’? Usually take a nap after dinner. Prepared to 
say relish nap after dinner. Bell rang yesterday. Young man must see me 
immediately. Supposed, of course, it must be to interrupt my nap. Jaw the 
young man. Young man actually woke me upto ask me to buy Life of Fre- 
mont. Tlave heard of impudence. Flatter myself I know what brass is. 
Will freely present my hat to aforesaid young man as living embodiment of 
both. Young man told me I'd find it most interesting reading. Thanked 
him. Told him preferred Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Young man recommended 
reading it before dinner for appetite. Thanked him. Told him usually took 
bitters. Young man wi-hed me to help him along in the world. Told him 
fine chance for him in December. Young man asked me how so. Told him 
would give him refusal of shovelling snow off my sidewalk. Young man apos- 
trophized my eyes and went out. Tried to resume my nap. Couldn’t. Was 
wicked enough to think could have slept if book were under pillow. Appeal 
to you as reasonable beings, have men who wish to save their country any 
right to bother me? Perfectly willing they should save their country. Have 
no objection to their saving their country any number of times it may suit 
their convenience. Let ’em go ahead and save it—but let ’em leave me 
alone. Don’t see any necessity of my exercising freeman’s privilege if don’t 
want to. Do you? 

SUFFERER. 

P. 8.—Shall be out of town from November Ist to 15th. Please tell inquir- 
ing friends have gone to Kansas. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS’ BEDCHAMBER. 


Tur Nord has published the following details of a visit made by its 
correspondent to the bedroom of the Emperor Nicholas at St. Petersburg: 
‘¢The person who acted as my guide did not say whither he was taking me. He 
conducted me into an arched reom of very moderate dimensions, and lighted 
by a single window looking into a court. This room was both a study and a 
bedroom. Before the window was placed a desk, on which was a pocket-book 
half-open, a few sheets of paper and some pens, a crumpled up handkerchief, 
a small statuette of the Prince of Wales in the dress of a sailor, and a water- 
color drawing representing children. A straw-bottomed chair was placed et 
the desk, which was much the worse for wear, and bore many marks of being 
cut with a penknife. Near this desk was an old sofa, covered with green 
leather, with well-worn cushions. Opposite, ona console ornamented with a 
mirror, was a dressing case, in leather, the simplicity of which showed that its 
owner did not indulge in any refinement of the toilet. On the chimney-piece 
was a small timepiece in black marble, on which stood a bust of the Count de 
Benckendorff. There was no looking-glass on the chimney. Half concealed by 
the timepiece was a statuette in bronze of Napoleon I., similar to that in the 
Place Vendome. Some pictures ornamented the walls, representing military 
scenes, painted by Horace Vernet, or German artists. A bust of Marshal 
Radetzky stood on the console; a portrait of the Grand Duke Michael, brother 
of Paul, was hung half concealed in the corner of the wall; in one corner of 
the room stood a common soldier’s musket, and on a small table was the hel- 
met of a general without a plume, and bearing marks of long service. 

Near the sofa, and parallel with the desk, was an iron camp bed. On this 
bed, which my guide told me to press with my hand to see how hard it felt, 
was a mattress covered with leather, and a pillow stuffed with hay. There 
was folded upon the bed an old grey uniform cloak, and at the foot of it, on a 
well-worn carpet, was a pair of mor cco leather slippers. I contemplated with 
surprise this austere retreat in a remote corner of one of the most magnificent 
palaces of Europe. When I had seen all, my guide said, ‘‘ This is the study 
and bedroom of the Emperor Nicholas. At that desk he sat for nearly thirty 
years, and on that bed he drew his last breath. That oll cloak, which he 
always wore when in this room, bclonged to his brother Alexander. On that 
carpet he knelt down and prayed morning and night, every day of his reign. 
These slippers, which he wore to the last day of his life, were given him by the 
Empress on the day of his marriage. With that musket he himself taught his 
children the manual exercise; and this helmet he always wore in the streets of 
St. Petersburg.’’ 


A FUTURE VENICE IN NICARAGUA. 

Tue following paragraph, which we clip from E/ Nicaraguense, has 
quiie a romantic aspect. It, however, dimly shadows what may take place at 
some future time in Nicaragua. The writer has furnished a vivid picture, and 
evidently looks longingly and anxiously into the future. Let us hope that 
after the fierce contests now in progress—contests in which many lives no 
doubt will be sacrificed, some compensation will be realized in an improved 
condition of affairs—improved as well for the poor native, whose home has 
been so ruthlessly invaded, as for the foreign adventurer, who assumes to civi- 
lize and reform with the bayonet and the bullet. 

At no great distance from the city of Granada are situated a cluster of the 
most beautiful and fertile islands it is possible to conceive. They vary from a 
few square yards to several square miles in superficial extent. Beyond these, 
and separated from them by a deep, navigable channel, stands the large island 
of Zapetaro, whose bold headlands an irregular surface serve as a guide to all 
who navigate the lake. Zapetaro is, in its western extremity, sceoped out so 
as to form an almost circular bay, and the shore of the main and opposite 
having a deep curve, an almost circular bay is formed of several miles in dia- 
meter, so securely sheltered by highlands as to make the slightest skiff lie 
secure upon its surface, even when storms may be lashing into fury the more 
exposed parts of lake Nicaragua. The south-eastern portion of this bay is also 
entered by a channel of deep water, which divides the south-western extremity 
of Zapetaro from the mainland. The steamer San Carlos has already entered 
the bay described, by the last mentioned channel, and ascertained that the 
water is of sufficient depth to afford secure anchorage for veasels. 

The northern part of the bay is bounded by the cluster known as the 
‘Thousand Islands,’’ each one of which, to our mind, i« in a short time 
destined to be full of houses, stores and commercial ware rooms, and where 
vessels of considerable tonnage can move from one depot to another with more 
ease than the ox carts now used in Granada move from one street to another. 
On this city of a thousand islands pure cold water will be always convenient, 
and it would be impossible for impurities or infections to exist in its vicinity. 

Here canals will occupy the place of streets, and light fairy-like pleasure 
boats will supersede horses. Here, instead of a Wall street we will have a 
Rialto; here will be seen and heard senors and senoritas in their gondolas 
singing love songs in the starlight; and here will be the most pleasing combi- 
nation of health, convenience and beauty in any city upon which the sun 
ever shone. 


Unitep States Lire Boat Service.—Samuel Dunham, Esq., 
superintendent of the United States life boat service on the coast of New 
Jersey, has reported to the Treasury Department the saving of seven lives 
by the government life boat belonging to station No. 10, from the bark Kirk- 
land, of Baltimore, bound to New York, which recently went ashore on Abse 
cum beach; vessel and cargo (of corn) a total loss. Subsequently, (on the 
14th ult.,) the schooner Walter Cummings, of Smyrna, Delaware, for New 
York, went ashore on Long beach, near station H. Her crew, six in number, 
were saved by the assistance of Capt. Edward Jennings, the keeper of the sta- 
tion house; a total wreck. 


Brevity.—Dean Swift was once solicited to preach a sermon for 
the benefit of the poor. When the time arrived, he arose and selected his text— 
‘*He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’”’ ‘* Now,’ said he, ‘‘my 
brethren, if you are satisfied with the security, down with the dust.’’ He then 
took his seat, and there was an enormous collection, 








CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wa. B. Kwox and J. H. G., Jr., will certainly be answered in our next to their entire 
Satisfaction. We wish to do them justice. 

J. A. P.—We do recognise the hand-writing, and semothing els, you naughty boy! Neat, 
48 usual, accompanied with a beautiful problem worthy of the best, and for which we 
acknowledge a sincere “‘thankee.”” You deserve credit for your untiring exertions in 
that line. This last is really a great improvement over your former efforts, and with your 
leave, will soon appear in our columns, We please ‘ mum !” 

L C.—Your solution of XLVII. is correct. You succeeded as well in the three positions as 
stven by Mr. G. H., who, by the way, is a very strong player, and, we doubt not, the best 

w u Boston. Let us hear from yon again. 
~ SA FULLER, Esq.—Mear Sir : Permit me, as a lover of Chess, to ask you a question on 
a point relating to a thing that happened in one of the chess circles of Germany a few 
years ago. We poor plavers of New Orleans are almost completely ignorant of what is 
going on in Europe about cheas, and yet thirst after chess news as after ice-water on a 
hot and sultry day, It would b= very amusing to you to see ths few amateurs of chess 
of this city, making, every five minutes or 80, a call at Morgan’s bookstore to see if Frank 
Leslie's paper has not yet come. 

I Saw in the number for the 29th November, 1851, pace 160, (Answers to correspondents,) 
of the Chess Player, edited by Mr. Horwitz, that Hevdebrand and Anderssen were then 
playing a match in Germany, and that Heydebrand had won ten cames to Anderssen's 

ve. Was the match ended? did Heydebrand win it? This Iam at a loss to know, will 
you, then, have the goodness, Mr. Editor, to let me have an answer of two words in Frank 
Leslie’s Paper, and you will very much oblige your obedient servant, 

" Cuarvzs A. Mav, Jr. 
New Orleans, October 21, 1856. 

We are not » sitive that the match between those two eminent plavers was ever termi- 
nated. We believe, that, pending the match, official duties made it imperative for Mr. 
Heydebrand to leave suddenty for Ruasia, as Secretary tothe Austrian Embassy. Whether 
the contest was renewed at a later day we cannot determine. We will soon answer your 
gery Satisfactorily. 

Boston, October 31, 1856. 

FRIEND Maracre.—Should business permit me, I intend soon to visit your busy Metropolis, 
and depend upon it, I will hold you up to vour prom'se to present my “ phiz” (perhaps a 

* chess phiz”—who knows?) to the New York Chess Club. Visitors, you writ: me, are 
always courteously received, therefore you may expect to be soon chess-bored b- yours in 
friendship and chess, L, W. 0. 

P. S.—What an ungrateful wretch I am, I forgot to inquire how your Club was flourishing, 

Whenever it suits vour convenience, we shall always be happy to see you in our company 
or at the Club, We use our utmost endeavors to treat visitors with cordiality ; and how 
can it be otherwise, when the feeline which exists amone the fraternity is more than 
Masonic? To possess a knowledce of that beantiful came, is the hest passport to all chess 
clubs. Apropos, we have lately been favored with a visit from Mr, Lewis Elkin, a cour- 
teous and unassuming centleman, one of the chess magnates of Philadelphia. He made 
but a short stay among us, but during that time he vanquished two of our stalwart 
knichts—Mesars, Mead and Montcomery (the latter gentleman is of Georgia, and recently 
joined our Club), Mr. E. was not so successful against our veteran Secretary, a'thourh 
but one game was played between them. However, Mr. E. must be satisfied with his 
laurels—winning three out of four from those three champions, T\< gentleman is one 
of the Executive Committee in the Philadelphia and New York match games now being 
Played by correspondence. 

. A, B.—Should you push a pawn, for instance, to its K's fitth square, your adversary has 

the full privilege to play P to Q fourth—technically called “passing a pawn ;”’ you have 
the option, however, either to take the pawn “en prasznt,” as if he had pushed it but one, 
or let it remain. As we have previously stated elsewhere, this feature is one of the most 
beautiful pertaining to chess, and we sincerely hope that it will ever stand firm and stable 
as a law among the votaries of the “ Caissan’’ temple. 

Your opinion of Mr, W. Lewia is unfounded, for he wielded the sceptre of chess for many 
years in England, even in the brightest davs of that short-lived but brilliant meteor—the 
lamented Alexander McDonnell, the renowned competitor of De La Bourdonnats, If we 
mistake not, he gave Mr. McD. “pawn and move” up to the last came they ever played 
together. This was, however, before this brilliant player attained his culminating 
atrencth, Mr. L. has done mtch for chess, as a translator of many works. His abilities 
as an original writer are unquestionable : see his last beantifally-cot-up work—edition 
1844. Take ou’ advice, read the Chess Player’s Chronicle when edited by Howard 
Staunton, Eaq., England’s present champion. 


GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK CLUBS- 


GAME FIRST. GAME BECOND, 
New York acainst Philadelphia. Philadelphia against New York. 
h 


wuts. Sicilian Opening, BLACK. WHITE. Gambit, RLACK, 
New York, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, New York, 
21 B takes Kt 21 K takes B 
22 QRtoK 2PrtoK 22PteKB4 22 PteoK 5 


f 
23 P takes P 23 BtoK BS 


PROBLEM XLIX.—By I. 8. Loyp.—White to play and mate in 
four moves. 


23 BtoQs 
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WHITE. 


Game XLIX.—Sicmsan Openina, lately played at the N. Y. Chess Club, 
between Mr. Lewis ELKIN, of Philadelphia, and Mr. F. Perri. 


WHITER. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK 
Mr. L. EB. Mr. F. P. Mr. L. E. Mr. F. P 

1PtoK4 PtoQB4 17 BtoQKt3 B to Q Kt 2 (j) 
2,PtoKB4(a) PtoK3 18 RtoQB Qt.Q3 

8 KttoK Bé Kt toQB3 19 PtoQ3 Kt toQ4 

4 KttoQB3 PtoQ4 20 Q to K Kt 4 (k) Kt takes B 

5 P takes P P takea P 21 KR takes Kt Q takes Kt P 
"6 BtoQKt5 Kt toK B3 22 K to Q2 (1) BtoQ5 

7 KttoK5 Q to Kt 3 (0b) 23 KRtoQB QRtoQB (m) 
8 QtoK2 (2) BtoK2 24 QtoQT7 B takes R (ch) 
9 KttoQR QtoQB2 25 KtoK 2 B takes Kt 

10 Kt tks Q B P (d)Castles (¢) 26 Btks P (eh) (n)R takes B 


11 B takes Kt B takes Kt (f) 27 Rtakes R (ch) B takes R 


12 BtoQR4 P toQR8 (g) 28 Q takes B (ch) Q interposes. 
13 PtoQB3 29 Q takes Q(ch) K takes Q 


P to @ 5 (6) 
BtoQR2 
P takes P 
PtoQKt4 


30 P takes B RtoK BS 
31 KtoK3 RtoQR5 
An while resigns. (0) 


14 PtoQKt4 
15 BtoQKt2 
16 B takes P 





NOTES TO GAME XLIX. 


(a) This move, somewhat fallen into disuse among m*derm players, seems to be occa- 
sionally adopted by our Philadelphia chess brethern; De Jenisch condemns it as being 
disadvantageous to the opening player, from its tendency to reduce it to the K P 1 open- 
ing. Staunton also decries it as unfavorable for white. It isa singular fict that the move 
in the text was never played in any of the games played at the London Chess Tournament, 
but rather Kt to K B 3 in preference, 

(b) We shonld, perhaps, have moved Q to her B 2 for choice. 

(e) Threatening destruction to both Sable Majesties; Mr. E. had also another object in 
view—that of dislodging the Q with Kt and winning a P. 

(d) We, a8 a looker-on, had some doubts as to the propriety of capturing this P. 

(e) It is evident that black cannot take B without immediate loss. Black is now in safe 
quarters and white must look to “hum.” 

(/) The posting of that B on that diagonal line looks ominous, and, es the sequel will 
show, exercises a controlling influence throughout the game, proving in this as well as in 
many other instances, the hazardous play of P to K B 4 for white’s second move; the 
penalty incurred for such 1¢ slow but almost certain defeat. 

(g) Perhaps B to Q 2 was the strongest and « very embarrassing move for white at this 
juncture, want of space prevents usfrom giv.ng a numberpf beautiful variations that spring 
therefrom. 

(i) To prevent the advance of P to Q 4. 

(J) Those Bs already assume a threatening aspect. 

(k) Very injudicious, to say the least; his left wing is much too weak, at this moment, 
for the removal of the Q from the scene of action. In truth we do not see a good move for 
white. He chose the worst one, however, 

(1) Compulsory; he must now part with more than the loss of the “ exchange.” 
now inevitable, play as he can. 

(m) Merciless. 

(n) A desperate remedy, but of no avail. 

(o) We have no doubt but that Mr. E afterwards regretted not to have developed his game 
on the Q’s side, rather than to have captured his adversary’s Q B P on his 10th move— 
questionable play at that point. 


Defeat is 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XLVIII. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Kt to QKt 5 (ch) 1KtoK5 
2BtoKR2 2 K to B6 
3 K to Q3 3 K to BT 
Kt to Q4 4KtoK8 


4 
5 Bto Kt 3 and mates. 


INCREASE OF JEws.—An intelligent writer in the North American 
Review supposes that.no class of immigrants has increased more rapidly in this 
country than the Hebrew. In 1850 a man might count upon bis fi all the 
synagogues in the land; now there are at least a quarter of a million Jews, 
from eighty to ninety synagogues, and a multitude of smaller communities 
where a nucleus exists which will soon grow into a synagogue. The city of New 
York alone has twenty s: nagogues and thirty thousand Jews—about one- 
twentieth part of the population being such. There are synagogues in all the 
chief cities of the seaboard: two in Boston, five in Baltimore, three in New 
Orleans, two in Charleston, and four in Cincinnati, 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR oF “‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,”’ ‘‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
"« MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 


(Commenced in No. 48.) 


CHAPTER II. 
Thou art beautiful, young lady: 
But I need not tell thee this; 
Few have borne unconsciously 
The spell of loveliness.—J. G. WHITTIER. 
Evcenza rose from the chaise lounge on which she had hitherto been reclining 
to receive the visitors, whom she introduced to Mrs. Mortimer and Albert. The 
young officer bowed, and, without uttering a word, retired to a distant part of 
the room to avoid mingling in the conversation. Perhaps he felt annoyed at 
the interruption; perhaps he felt it was his cue to watch. 

“How unfortunate,’’ observed the widow, ‘“‘ that General Trelawny is con- 
fined to his chamber by his old enemy the gout He would have been so 
delighted to have seen you.” 

‘Papa will be delighted to see you,” exclaimed the young lady, addressing 
the baronet. ‘I have heard him speak of you a hundred times, and always 
with affection—your college days—your early friendship. He has rendered 
your name so familiar to me that I can searcely receive Sir Mordaunt Tracy as 
a stranger, but as an old and valued friend.”’ 

These few words were uttered with a graceful earnestness and accompanied 
by a smile which completely fascinated the uncle, who gallantly kissed the 
hand extended to him, and set the heart of his nephew dreaming; for, as 
we before observed, Harold had mixed but little in the world. Never had so 
lovely a vision crossed his path. He blushed, hesitated, and stammered some- 
thing about the pleasure he felt in being permitted to make the acquaintance 
of the daughter of Sir Mordaunt’s oldest friend; then, not knowing what next 
to say or do, quietly took a seat. 

Mrs. Mortimer, although secretly vexed that her charge had divined and 
defeated her manceuvre, could not repress a smile at the embarrassment of our 
hero, which she mentally contrasted with the polished manners and finished 
address of her son, who did not smile. Young as he was, he had more skill in 
reading character than his mother: it had been his study. 

Goroo, who still stood grinning and salaaming at the door of the drawing- 
room, was despatched by his young mistress to inform her father of the arrival 
of the baronvt, and quickly returned with the request that the latter would 
follow him to the apartment of the general. 

Poor Harold found himself left to the critical examination of more than one 
pair of eyes which were fixed upon him, though he saw only Eugenia’s. 

It is a common error to suppose that women dislike timidity in the opposite 
sex; on the contrary, when not accompanied by vulgarity or awkwardness, there 
is a charm in it which, from its very freshness, is far more dangerous than the 
easy self-possession and ready eloquence of the man of the world, and is, per- 
haps, the most delicate homage that ean be paid to their beauty. Miss Trelawny 
felt this, and was very far fr m considering our hero as unworthy of her attten- 
tion. His fine, manly person had struck her; neither did she forget that he 
was heir to a baronetcy and a princely estate. 

With that tact which most of the daughters of Eve possess, she tried to lead 
him into conversation. 

Unfortunately her visitor knew nothing of fashionable life; had never been 
in London since his childhood; not even assisted at a country ball; had too 
humble an opinion of his own knowledge of music to confess more than a par- 
tiality for it, and neither quoted poetry nor talked romance. 

‘How superiar Albert must appear to her after this handsome clown!” 
proudly thought Mrs. Mortimer, who was perfectly aware of her son’s designs 
upon the hand of her charge. 

The officer felt that it was time to join in the conversation: his continued 
silence was becoming rather pointed. 

“ Mr. Traey,” he said, ‘‘is a philosopher, I suspect, an1 despises the frivo- 
lities and pleasures of the world.”’ 

The timidity and hesitation of Harold vanished in an instant; the voice of 
o03e of his own sex restored him to his self-poasession. it sounded like a chal- 
lenge to his ear. 

“T have not the slightest pretension to a title so ridiculous,” he replied. 
‘A philosopher at eighteen would be even more absurd than a cynic at two-and- 
twenty.”’ 

The arrow was sped without intention, but it hit home. Albert was exactly 
two-and-twenty. 

Eugenia smiled with that arch malice which is ten times more provoking 
than downright mirth, an Mrs. Mortimer felt excessively annoyed. 

‘«« Orson ig endowed with reason,” she whispered in the ear of her charge. 

“You forget that Valentine and Orson were brothers,’’ observed Miss 
Trelawny, in the same undertone. 

«So were Cain and Abel,’? mentally added the widow, but wisely kept the 
reflection to herself. 

Whatever her son's 
not his policy to show his wounds. 

«* Ave you aware, Mr. Tracy,’’ he said, in a tone of frankness which disarmed 
ion, “that you have perpetrated an epigram? I am just the age you 


feelings, he was far too polite to express them; it was 





all sus 
name.’’ 

‘« Bat no cynic, Iam certain,’’ observed our hero. 

‘J trast not.”’ 

From that moment Harold took part in the conversation with far less embar- 
rassment. If for an instant he hesitated, Albert, by some well-time! remark, 
gave him the opportunity of collecting himself; and long be’ore Sir Mordaunt 
returned to the drawing-room, had effectually effaced from the mind of his 
nephew the first unfavorable impression. 

“You found my dear father much changed,’’ said Eugenia to the baronet, 
with a sigh. 

‘i is five-and-twenty years since we last met,’’ observed the old gentleman; 
“more than life’s summer,” he added gravely; ‘‘ but my friend bears up 
bravely, and has the kindliest, gentlest nurse.’’ 

A slight shade of displeasure rested on the brow of the beautiful girl. 
passed so quickly that one person alone observed it—Albert. 

“« My sister Bella,’’ she rey lied. 

‘‘ Who takes her turn as nurse to-day,’’ added the officer, implying the un- 
truth he was far too polite to assert; for Bella had been the general’s nurse 
every day since the commencement of his illness, and scarcely ever quitted his 


This 


room. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Sir Mordaunt, rising to take his leave, ‘‘ I shall request 
permission to introduce my sister, Miss Tracy, to your acquaintance; and as 
soon as the unfortunate attack of the gout has passed, I trust to see my old 
friend and his charming daughters for a lengthened visit at Granstoun Park.’’ 

Eugenia extended her hand to the speaker, who again kissed it with the gal- 
lantry of a now almost forgotten day. How Harold envied him the privilege of 
his age as the same fair hand rested for an instant in hia. 

‘* Dangerous!’ muttered Albert to himself, as our hero quitted the room. 

The word had no reference to love, for he had never felt the soul-ennobling 
passion; but to his projects, which we scarcely need inform our readers were 
directed to the hand of the eldest daughter of the wealthy General Trelawny— 
he cared little about her heart. 

the baronet and his nephew rode for several miles in silence; the old man’s 
mind dwelling on the recollections of the past, which the mecting with his early 
friend had so vividly recalled. Suddenly he reined up his horse, and regarded 
his companion. 
** Have you lost the use of speech ?’’ he demanded, with a smile. 
replied Harold, starting from his 


‘* A thousand pardons, my dear uncle,’’ 


reve but I was dreaming.”’ 


**Of what?’ 


ie,“ 


Our hero colored deeply. 

‘*Why should [ feel surprised ?’’ thought his relative. 
nature. Age and youth have both their dreams.’’ 

The shade of displeasure which passed so rapidly over the features of the 


‘It is the course of 





proud and beautiful Eugenia when Sir Mordaunt Tracy expressed such warm 


admiration of her sister’s gentleness and devoted attention to her father, arose 


the seed 


when a mere child, grown with her growth, and strengthened with her years 


froin jealousy; of which had been planted in her breast, unhappily, 


This painful feeling was not inspired by Bella’s beauty or accomplishments 


—'n both she believed herself s iperior; but in the marked preference which 


the general displayed for his youngest child, whom he loved with that excess of 
or } 
livided. 


ughter he was invariably kind and indulgent; made no dis 


tenderness rarely found when the affec are 


To his eldest-d 


on 





ts or the luxuries it was his pride to surround them with; | 
| 


tinc 1 in the gif 
the 


word, a look, a smile 


tion was in his heart, and betrayed itself but too frequently by a 








Bella suffered from the preference quite as much as her sister did, whom she 
loved dearly, and practised a thousand little innocent arts to conceal; it was 
the only cloud in the sunshine of her existence, and she frequently wept bitterly 
when the cold regard of Eugenia betrayed the irritation of her feelings; an 
irritation which Mrs. Mortimer cleverly kept up to forward her own selfish 
views. 

Harold had been several days a constant visitor at the Grange, without being 
introduced to Bella, whom he saw for the first time in the drawing-room on 
the morning General Trelawny quitted his room. Her appearance made little, 
if any, impression upon him, his mind was too much occupied by her sister— 
we say his mind advisedly, for as yet it was nothing more. He thought her an 
elegant girl, approved the simplicity of her dress, and the unaffected ease with 
which she received him, and the next minute had all but forgotten her 
presence. 

‘The dolt!’’ mentally exclaimed her father, a fine, soldier-like looking man, 
about sixty years of age, who was still obliged to walk with the assistance of a 
crutch—the gout had not quite left him. 

He was wrong, as most men are when they form a judgment hastily—our 
hero was no dolt, but simply naive and inexperienced.’ Bella’s beauty was of 
that purely English character which steals into the heart as a melody heard at 
a distance does upon the ear; she was fair, dazzlingly fair, with auburn hair 
of the silkiest texture, and eyes of that peculiar blue which poets rave of, and 
painters love when they can catch their soft and dreamy expression. 

The closest observer could not have detected, either in person or in mind, 
the slightest resemblance b-tween the sisters. Eugenia was all animation and 
brilliancy, and seemed to command admiration—Bella timidly to avoid it. 

“T told you we should find the truant at the Grange!” exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt, as he made his appearance with Miss Tracy on his arm. ‘Hang the 
fellow,”’ he added, as he shook his old friend by the hand; ‘since you have 
settled in the neighborhood, we scarcely catch a glimpse of him.” 

Harold tried to look unembarrassed. 

“* What a wreck!”’ thought Aunt Margaret, as she smiled graciously on her 
former admirer, and assured him that he was but very, very slightly changed. 

‘“‘What an escape!’’ mentally ejaculated General Trelawny, as he laid his 
hand upon his heart, and declared that Miss Tracy was as beautiful as ever. 

‘‘A trace to compliments, Ned,’’ said the baronet, good humoredly, ‘‘ or you 
will give the young people here but a poor opinion of your sincerity. The 
gout, I see, has left you.” 

The invalid glanced at his crutch. 

“Or nearly so,’’ continued the speaker. ‘ A little change of air will do the rest. 
You and the girls must come and spend a week at least at Granstoun with us. 
Mrs. Mortimer and her son, I trust, will do us the honor to accompany ) ou. 
Harold is impatient to show the young ladies his horses, his dogs, and his pets, 
and my sister and I talk over old times with you.” 

The invitation was given with too much cordiality to admit of a refusal, and 
it was setiled that in three days the families were to meet at Granstoun l’ark. 

‘*You shall have Maybud,’’ observed our hero to Eugenia, whose eyes 
sparkled with pleasure at the anticipation of the pleasant rides and delicious 
hours they would have together when under the roof of his uncle. ‘‘ Your sis- 
ter,’’ addressing Bella, ‘‘ will, I trust, permit me to offer her Gnatfly—a quiet 
and gentle creature, that answers to the rein as to a silken thread.’’ 

‘Tam but a timid horsewoman,”’ replied the fair girl; ‘‘ Eugenia excels me 
far in riding, as she does indeed in every other accomplishment,’’ she added, 
with an unaffected smile. 

The proud beauty passed her arm round the waist of the speaker. She had 
an artistic taste for ecntrasts, and they stood for several minutes affectionately 
linked together. Harold felt he had never seen a group, either in sculpture or 
painting, so truly beautiful; and yet there were fine pictures, very fine ones, 
at the hall. 

“Tt is unfortunate that we have fallen in with these Tracys,’’ observed Mrs. 
Mortimer to her son, that same evening, when they were comparing notes of 
the day, as usual, in the lady’s dressing-room. 

‘* Why so?’? demanded the gentleman, coolly. 

‘The nephew is fascinated with Eugenia.’’ 

‘* Fascinated,” repeated Albert, slowly. ‘I believe you are right; but fas- 
cination is not love.’”’ 

“It is the first step to it,’’ added his mother. 

“Not always,”’ was the reply. ‘From this visit, which has so frightened 
you, I argue the happiest results. Harold cannot fail to perceive the vast 
superiority, both in heart and mind, of Bella; the mere spell of beauty will 
lose its force; the jealousy of Eugenia, if properly worked upon, be excited 
and my triumph assured, It is an awful sacrifice,” he added; ‘ but poverty 
is inexorable.” 

** Albert, this is weakness—folly!’ 

“No, simply truth. Weakness hesitates, and is undecided; my mind i: 
made up. It is true I should have preferred Bella a thousand times to her sis 
ter; but soon found that I had no chance there. Fools only attempt the im 
possible; wise men are satisfied with mastering the difficult. Good night.” 

‘He is right,” thought the widow, musingly; ‘‘his only chance is with 
Eugenia.’’ 

The arrival of visitors was quite an event at Granstoun Park. The baronet 
and his sister, ‘‘on hospitible cares intent,’’ had themselves superintended the 
arrangements for their guests—a quiet cheerful sitting apartment, communi 
cating with the bedroom, for the general, and a chamber close to it for his 
valet, an old soldier named Paul, who had followed him through all his Indian 
campaigns. 

The rooms assigned for the young ladies were close to the one occupied by 
Miss Tracy, and by Harold’s care were adorned with the choicest flowers. He 
and Tom, to the great annoyance of the old gardener, had entirely devastated 
the greenhouse of his treasures. 

The first evening passed in the stately old-fashioned drawing-room at Gr.n 
stoun Park was a most delightful one for all the party assembled there except 
Mrs. Mortimer and her son. Their intelligence was kept too much on the 
stretch. Every word and look was weighed—for the problem before them was 
an interesting one. All our hero’s time was not engrossed by Eugenia. The 
natural courtesy of a manly spirit demanded that Bella should not be neglected. 
His attentions, without being marked, were graeefully paid, and so quietly 
accepted, that even her sister did not feel one spark of jealousy. 

‘* Propose music!’’ whispered Albert to his mother. 

The widow took the hint, and cleverly led the conversation in the channel he 
wished. 

‘“*T searcely know what to sing,”’ said the older sister, running her fingers 
carelessly over the keys of the piano. 

The conversation ceased, and Miss Trelawny, after a careless prelude, com- 
menced the well-known cantiléne from the fourth act of Robert le Diable: 

** Robert! tol que j'aime, 
Et qui regus ma fol, 
Tu vois mon effroi....”’ 
which she performed with such brilliancy of execution and passionate expres- 
sion that her hearers were delighted. 

Mixs Tracy declared that it was fine, exceedingly fine; but added that in her 
young days young ladies sang very differently. 

Harold did not speak—he could only look his thanks. 

Flushed with her triumph, Eugenia insisted on her sister taking her place at 
** You know I seldom 


, 


It was in vain that poor Bella resisted. 
‘‘] have neither your talents nor execution.’ 


the piano. 
sing,’’ she said, blushing deeply. 
**Sing, my love,’’ whispered the general. 
To Bella her father’s slightest wish was a command, and without further 
hesitation she permitted our hero to lead her to the instrument. The song she 
selected was a simple ballad, which suited her voice admirably—a deep, rich 


contralto. As she proceeded, the timid girl gathered courage. 


“) love thee more, my own fireside, 
Than lofty halls of stately pride: 
The love I meet there knows no change, 
The bearts around it never range. 
All life's joys are garnered there; 
For every hope and every care, 
Though fortune frown or good Letide, 
Are centred in my own fireside. 
* There oft, too, solemn dreams will come 
Of those who shared my childhood’s home; 
The young, the go 
Who round its hearth a blessing shed: 
Sad thoughts, that wring the heart with pain, 
Bright hopes, that bid me smile again, 


i, the early dead, 


Kind we 
Are centred round 
Words and music both touched the heart of Harold, and haunted his memory. 
There was something so thoroughly English m them. Eugenia saw the in- 
pression they had produced, and, confident in the power of her beauty, 
determined to punish him for what she considered his wavering allegiance. 
In love allegiance never wavers: the first time it hesitates it is broken. 
With thi mmenced a decided flirtation with Albert Mortimer, 
the very effect that clever gentleman had calculated upon, 


rds, more dear than all beside, 
y own fireside." 


intention she c« 








‘* And very right too!’’ some of our female readers will doubtless exclaim. 
‘The hero of the tale inconstant already!’ Gently, gently! We have not 
described him as being in love yet; the feeling amounted only to admiration— 
warm and ardent, we confess, nothing more. 

Whilst the capricious beauty was doing her best to excite the jealousy of 
Harold, the latter was thanking her sister for the pleasure she had afforded 
him. 

‘You are very indulgent,’’ said the fair girl, unaffectedly. 
simple ballads, mere nursery rhymes, end fit only to be sung by a family fire- 
side on a winter’s night.”’ 

‘Tt will be a happy fireside of which you are mistress,’ gallantly observed 
Sir Mordaunt Tracy, who had overheard her reply. 

Bella was unaccustomed to attract so much attention. 
pained her. 

The next morning, when Engenia was remin‘ed of Ler promise to ride, she 
drily declined, changed her mind at the last moment, and kept the party wait- 
ing nearly an hour whilst she made her toilette. 

During the excursion her ill humor increased; she answered our hero and her 
sister, when they attempted to direct her attention to the beauties of the 
landscape, in brief monosyllables. All her smiles and conversation were 
reserved for Albert Mortimer, who rode by her side. 

Poor Harold, who was too inexperienced to see 
terribly bewildered by the unexpected change; frank, open-hearted, and truth- 
ful himself, he could not comprehend unkindness or caprice in another. 

The proud girl saw the agitation of his mind, but mistook it for that of the 
heart, and vainly imagined that she was riveting a chain, instead of breaking 
one. 

Compelled to make Bella his companion, he soon began to feel an interest in 
her conversation, and gradually discovered that her tastes, thoughts and feel- 
ings assimilated with his own, so that by the time they returned to the hall he 
had partially recovered from his surprise and vexation. 

When they rode again Harold took his place by Bella’s side from choice. 

Little did the thoughtless beauty imagine the artful influence under which 
she had fallen. Nota look or a word escaped the lips of her sister or H :rold, 
but Albert Mortimer made some bitter comment on them, exciting the fatal 
jealousy of her disposition, till at last it became too powerful for control. 

‘Tam very wretched,” she exclaimed, as she walked with the tempter in the 
park on the morning of the last day they were to pass at Granstoun. ‘ Bella 
and my father both hate me.”’ 

fer companion remained silent, his eyes filled with hypocritical tears. 

Eugenia feit flattered by his sympathy. 


“My songs are 


Its kindness almost 


hat they were forced, felt 


‘**T shall be glad to quit this house,”’ she continued,—‘ the neighborhood. 
I detest it; but Iam chained!—chained!—and must endure my cruel destiny.’’ 
‘* Now is the time to speak,”’ thought the calculating gentleman, who accord 


ingly commenced his declaration by wondering where a being could be found 
worthy of a heart like hers. To prove his disinterestedness he regretied that 
he had not a title and a fortune to lay at her fect, and concluded by an offer of 
his hand. 

‘Fly with me!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ to a home of love and happiness. 
cold selfish natures which cannot appreciate your worth. Let 





Quit the 


not your 


unnatural sister triumph over you by completing the estrangement of your 
father’s affection.’’ 

Still Eagenia hesitate1. In the midst of her jealousy ani resentment the 
voice of maiden reserve ani prudence was still heard. At that moment 


The eyes of 
The 


she saw Harold and her sister walking together on the terrace. 
Bella were cast upon the ground; our hero was speaking with animation. 
distance was too great for her to catch his words—she imagined them. 

“Tam yours, Albert,” she said. ‘Take me from this place to-night ; but 
your mother must accompany us.’’ 

‘‘Qur mother, dearest girl!’’ exclaimed the schemer, transported at his 
success. ‘* You know how tenderly she loves you.”’ 

The imprudent compact was sealed by a kiss, in which affection had no 
share ; it was sordid, cold, calculating interest on one side ; jealousy and mor- 
tified vanity on the other. 

As the speakers withdrew, the head of Goroo emerged slowly from the thick 
shrubbery which bordered the path where the conversation had taken place. 
His eyes were rolling with delight at the diseove :y he had made, and his thick 
lips distended from ear to ear. 

*Good!”’ he chuckled. ‘* Afissie Hugenear run away? 
much glad. Me no like Missie Eugenear.’’ 

Several times during the day Bella was painfully surprised by the excited 
manner of her sister. There was an expression of triumph in her flashing eyes, 
a bitterness in her words that startled her. 

It is a sign of a weak head and a worse heart when either of them derive 
pleasure from anticipating the pain and distress they are about to inflict on 
others. 

The party had quitted the drawing-room for the night. 
to rest Bella seated herself at the window, and wept, for a presentiment of ill 
overshadowed her spirits. 

Suddenly she heard a rustling in the corridor; she listened, wondering what 
it meant. Her suspense did not last long, for Norah, her waiting maid, a 
warm-hearted Irish girl, whose mother bad been nurse in the gencral’s family 
in India, bounced into the room, leading Goroo by the ear. 

The boy’s delight at the idea of getting rid of Missie Zugenesr, as he invari 
ably called the eldest daughter, had betrayed him into half-muttered Lints and 
expressions; and Norah had easily wheedled him into confessing the rest. 

‘Sure, darlin’,’”’ she exclaimed, after having informe! her young misiress 
of her sister’s intention, ‘I’d let her go, and welcome as the flowers in May, 
but that I know it ’ud kill the general and break your owa kind heart.” 

Not an instant was to be lost. The astonished Bella ran to her sister’s 
room; Eugenia and Finfine, her French waiting maid, were both absent. 

‘‘Gone!”? she murmured, bursting into a flood of tears; ‘‘ gone !’’ 

‘Me much glad,’’ chuckled Goroo, who had followed her. 

‘*]T may still be in time to save her,’’ she added. ‘‘ Norah, I must quit the 
house unobserved.”’ 

‘¢ That’s easy enough,”’ replied the girl, ‘‘ but J must go wid you.”’ 

** Alone !? 

‘‘Don’t ask me,’’ said the affectionate girl; ‘‘don’task me. ‘‘ Sure, miss, 
I’d die to plase you; but don’t ask me to let you go alone. Can’t you trust 
your own poor faithful Norah ?”’ 

‘The boy,’’? whispered Bella, ‘‘ he may alarm the family.’ 

‘Is it Snowball?’ exclaimed the waiting-maid ; ‘‘I’ll soon settle him!’ 

Seizing the black page by the collar, she pushed him into one of the old- 
fashioned oaken wardrobes; threatening him with heaven knows how many 
deaths if he stirred; promised him a kiss if he remained quiet (which promise, 
we need scarcely say, she had not the slightest intention of keeping,) and then 
turned the key on him. 

In a few minutes she and her young mistress found themselves in the park. 
They had quitted the hall unperceived. 

Goroo never stirred. 


Me no tell. Me 


Ins‘ead of retiring 


’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Nay, but weigh well what you presume to swear; 

Oaths are of dreadful weight.—Savaog. 
Evcenia felt that the step she was about to take was a false one. But pride, 
that fatal rock on which the happiness of many a young heart has heen 
wrecked, sustained her. She had not even love to plead as an excuse for her 
imprudence, for Albert Mortimer was indifferent to her; more, she even sus- 
pected that her fortune, and not her person, had fascinated the cold, caleu- 
lating suitor and his artful mother. 

The moon was shining brightly when the deluded girl entered the great 
avenue of Granstoun Park, and the light breeze which murmured in the leafy 
canopy above fell on her ear like whispered warnings from her beiter angel’s 
voice. She hesitated—thought of her father and her sister, and felt inclined 
to retrace her steps, when pride again urged her to proceed. 

‘¢ Weakness!” she exclaimed; “‘ weakness! Why should I think of them? 
I have no share in their love. Bella, no doubt, would wish me to remain to 
witness her triumph over me—her marriage with Harold. Oh, never! never! 
that thought decides me.”’ 

Drawing her shawl closely round her, the speaker hastened her steps to- 
wards the lodge, where a chaise and four, in which Mrs. Mortimer was already 
seated, had been waiting for the last hour. 

As for her son, he was on the watch. 

As Eugenia approached that part of the avenue where a lofty iron gate of 
intricate scroll work communicated with the garden, she was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a female figure, dressed in white, running towards her, 
and before she could collect herself or avoid her, Bella, her hair flowing over 
her neck and shoulders, which had no other covering, breathless with emotion, 
threw herself into her arms. 

‘*Saved!’’ sobbed the poor girl, ‘‘ saved!’’ 

There was a pause; neither of the sisters spoke for several minutes; the 
proud beauty-neither repulsed nor returned her caresses, but stood motion- 
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less as a statue, whilst the excited girl continued to shed tears of joy upon 
her neck. 

“Is it to bid me farewell, Bella,” she asked at last, “‘ that you have braved 
the night air in this light dress? I knew not,’’ she added, with a sarcastic 
smile, ‘‘ that I held so firm a hold upon your heart?” 

“‘Unkind Eugenia! Are you not my own dear sister? Whom should I love 
if not you? You will return with me,” added the speaker, eagerly. “No 
one at the hall suspects that you have quitted it. Let it remain fer ever a 
secret between us.’’ 

““ No!” 

“Yet one word,” continued the agonised girl, pleading as if for her life. 
“< You cannot love this Albert—I am sure you cannot; or, if you do, it is not 
thus the daught:r of General Trelawny should be won. It will break our poor 
old father’s heart.’’ 

“Sting his pride you mean,’’ was the unfeeling reply. 

‘*Sister! sister!’’ 

“« You will be left to him.”’ 

Bella felt the reproach in all its bitterness; for she could not conceal from 
herself that she was the object of her father’s preference. 

‘You are right,’’ continued Eugenia. ‘I do not love the man on whom 
Iam about to bestow my hand, I fly with him because I wish to quit a home 
where I am wretched; where I have no share ina parent’s’ heart. His smiles 
are for you; for you his tenderness, the looks more eloquent than words, that 
speak a father’s love. You have robbed me of my birthright of affection: 
it is you I fly from.”’ 

Eugenia felt perfectly aware that every word of her cruel reproach inflicted 
a wound on the sensitive heart of her sister. Yet they were deliberately 
uttered, as if she derived pleasure from the pangs she caused. There was 
something like a sneer on the beautiful lips as she listened to her sighs, and 
felt the warm tears of the sorrow-stricken girl fall upon her neck. 

“But I love you,’’ replied Bella, mastering her emotion. ‘‘ Did a word of 
unkindness ever pass my lips? Is there a sacrifice I would not make to win 
the affection of my only sister ?’’ 

At the word sacrifice the eyes of the proud beauty flashed with triumph 
An idea suddenly struck her which promised a more exquisite triumph than 
the wound her flight would inflict on the pride of General Trelawny, and the 
aTection of her sister, and save herself at the same time from the consequences 
of the imprudent step she was about to take—a step already half repented of. 

‘« And I could have loved you, Bella,” she replied in a softer tone, ‘‘ despite 
our father’s injustice, but for the last blow.”’ 

The unsuspicious girl looked in her face inquiringly. 

‘When Harold Tracy first visited at the Grange,’’ she continued, ‘ his 
attentions were devoted tome; he hung upon my words and looks. More than 
once I saw the avowal of his love hang trembling on his lips. You appeared, 
and allchanzed. I was forgotten.” 

“You avoided him, Eugenia,’? meekly observed her sister; ‘treated him 
with caprice.’’ 

‘¢ Had I no pride to be stung by his altered looks and words ?’’ demanded the 
haughty beauty. ‘‘Butitis past. You have won his affections from me, and 
—and I quit you.”’ 

‘¢No—no!”’ exclaimed Bella, clinging yet more closely to her; ‘‘ on my soul, 
Eugenia, Harold has never spoken to me of love!’’ 

** But you love him.’’ 

Bella remained silent. 

‘Farewell,’ added her sister; “I will not reproach you, though you 
have _? 

‘‘Nothing has ever passed between us to justify your suspicions,’’ inter- 
rupted the affectionate girl. ‘‘You cannot doubt my assertion. I regard 
Harold as a kind, dear brother—nothing more. Return with me to the hall; 
no one will ever know of this night’s adventure, and I—I.promise bd 

She hesitated for an instant, fearful, perhaps, of interrogating her heart too 
closely. 

‘* Well,”’ said Eugenia. 

I promise never to become his wife without your consent.”’ 

‘‘Words—words which the prayer of a lover or the wish of your father, 
backed by your own inclinations, may break. Will you swear it? No—adiev, 
then!’’ 

Releasing herself from the embrace of her sister, Eugenia hurried on, but 
had not advanced many yards before Bella overtook her, and falling at her feet 
exclaimed, “ By our father’s love, our dead mother’s memory, by that Heaven 
which hears me, J swear never to become the wife of Harold Tracy without the 
eomsent of my dear, dear sister.’’ 

Overeome by her emotion, the poor girl had fainted. 

When she recovered, she found herself reclining in the arms of Eugenia, who 
was lavishing every expression of endearment hypocrisy could suggest; for 
having achieved her object she now felt anxious to return to the hall 
unperceived. 

“« Rouse yourself, dearest,’’ she whispered, at the same time accompanying 
every word she uttered with an insidious kiss. ‘‘Do not expose me to the 
anger of my father, or the jests of the servants. Albert is approaching at the 
end of the avenue.”’ 

‘«T am strong now,’ sighed her sister; “let us begone at once.”’ 

‘But should he overtake us ?’”’ 

‘¢ One effort and you are safe,’’ exclaimed Bella. ‘‘This way, this way.” 

By a strong effort the agitated girl conquered the sensation of faintness 
which threatened to overcome her, and led her sister to the gate of the garden, 
where Norah had been waiting her return. 

‘« Not a word,” she whispered in the ear of the faithful creature as they 
passed through. 

‘Not at my dying day, Miss,”’ answered the waiting-maid, at the same time 
turning the key which had been left in the lock. 

Albert Mortimer arrived just in time to see his intended dupe retiring with 
her guardian angel towards the hall, and at a glance comprehended the whole 
affair. Had he really loved, the disappointment would have plunged him in 
despair. He merely calculated. 

‘« Foiled!’ he exclaimed, without the slightest expression of emotion. 
‘And the worst of it is, my mother is compromised as well as myself. I 
must parry that blow.’’ 

It was-not filial affection which prompted the last idea, but prudence. The 
position which the manceuvring woman held in the family of General Trelawny 
was far too advantageous a one to be resigned without an effort to preserve it. 
It enabled her to devote her pension to forward the prospects of her son. 

After a few minutes’ reflection his mind was made up, and he hastily 
retraced his steps towards the post-chaise, in which Mrs. Mortimer had been 
waiting impatiently for the last hour. 

“< You must return to the mansion,’’ he said, as he assisted her to alight. 

*¢Return!”’ 

‘< Yes: Bella has discovered her sister’s design, and prevailed on her to 
abandon it.’’ 

“ How can I return?’’ demanded Mrs. Mortimer. 

e made known to the General.”’ 

‘« He will never know it,’’ coolly observed her son. 

‘¢ Bella will suspect my participation in the scheme, and 

‘<] will arrange that. Return to the house, and leave the rest to me.’’ 

Fully relying on his tact, his mother left him without offering any further 
objection, and contrived to regain her apartment unperceived. 

After dismissing the post-boys, Albert followed her, and before retiring to 
rest wrote the following letter to Eugenia: 

‘«My dream of life is ended, and I am rightly punished for deceiving you. 
It was doubtless the discovery of my being alone with the chaise which 
shocked your delicacy and induced your return, but I dared not risk the pros- 
pect of bliss before me by imparting my project to my mother. Her strict 
principles, her high sense of honor, would have compelled her to reveal it at 
once to your venerable father. Pity, pity, and forgive me; I cannot trust my 
reason should we meet again. Ina few hours! return to London. Farewell— 
for ever!’’ 

Eugenia was in her sister’s dressing-room when at an early hour the follow- 
ing morning her maid, Finfine, brought her the above cleverly-written letter. 

The capricious beauty read it once or twice, and handed it to Bella. 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ exclaimed the latter, after perusing it; ‘‘ Mrs. Mortimer 
was unacquainted with her son’s baseness.’’ 

“Yes, 
would have implied that she felt far from convinced such was the case. 
must conceal it from her,’’ she added. 

‘*From every one,”’ replied her sister, kissing her fondly. 
it be named between us: everything must be forgotten.”’ 

“Except your oath,’’ observed Eugenia, seriously. 

‘* Except my oath,’’ repeated Bella, with a strange sinking at her heart. 

When the sisters descended to the morning room, where the family and 
visitors were all assembled, they found, to their great relief, that Albert had 
already taken his departure 

He has deputed me to make his adieus,’’ said the hypocritical widow, 


“The intended flight will 


’ answered Eugenia, in a tone which, to a more experienced observer, 
ny We 


‘ Never again let 





addressing them; “ and to thank you for the happy hours he has been per- 
mitted to pass in your society. I anticipated that I should have had him with 
me three weeks longer at the very least,’’ she added with a sigh, ‘‘and this 
unexpected recall to his regiment has distressed me greatly. So excellent a 
son!—so gifted!—honocrable and truthful!’’ Here she raised her handkerchie/ 
to her eyes. 

The elder sister, convinced that it was all acting, could scarcely repress a 
smile. Bella, on the contrary, sincerely pitied her. 

‘¢ We shall remove to town in the spring, my dear Mrs. Mortimer,’’ said the 
General; ‘“‘ where you will see him daily. A very sensible shrewd young fel 
low,’’ he added, turning to the baronet; ‘likely to rise in his profession. 

That same day the General and his daughters returned to the Grange, where 
Harold became a constant visitor, and so marked were his attentions that it 
was impossible to mistake the impression which Bella had made upon his 
heart. 

It was not his fault that he had not long since declared himself. Eugenia 
searcely ever quitted them for an instant; her jealousy was aroused. Confi- 
dent in the power of her superior beauty, she had trifled with and only dis- 
covered the state of her affections after she had lost him. 

Bella felt that the time had at last arrived for her to interrogate her heart, and 
the response terrified her, for she discovered that she was no longer its mis- 
tress. It was gone! our hero had won her love. It was no girlish caprice, no 
momentary impression, but one of those pure and deep affections which, 
mingling with the stream of life, render the current clear and joyous, or dim 
its brightness for ever. 

The poor girl at once discovered the fatal error she had fallen into, for she 
knew her sister’s disposition too well to imagine for one instant she would eve: 
release her from her oath. 

Determined no longer to endure the tortures of suspense, Harold rode over 
to the Grange at an earlier hour than usual, and for the first time since the 
return of the family, found Bella alone in the drawing-room. 

‘¢] will inform my father you are bere,”’ said the young lady, rising to quit 
the room, anxious to avoid an explanation if possible. 

‘* Stay, Miss Trelawny,’ exclaimed our hero; ‘‘I have at last obtained an 
opportunity long and ardently desired, and now it has arrived, the words I fain 
would speak tremble on my lips. I love you devotedly—fondly ;—love you with 
a faith time can never change. O that I could lay my heart bare before you,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ that you might read its truth. One word, a smile, and change my 
doubt to joy.” 

Instead of the smile he asked for, poor Bella burst into tears. 

‘« What a heartless coquette he will think me,’’ she murmured to herself. 

‘¢ Perhaps I have offended you,”’ said Harold, rising, ‘‘ omitted some form of 
etiquette or respect; but you will pardon that. My lips end heart are equally 
unhackneyed in the school of love. I speak as feeling prompts, a feeling not 
more ardent than sincere. Bella,’ he added, taking her unresisting hand, 
“do not trifle with my agony. Act generously, act like yourself, and end my 
doubts at once. May I not hope ?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Tracy,’’ replied the trembling girl. 

“Mr. Tracy!’ repeated the youth; ‘‘and why not Harold? 
kinder name.”’ 

“It is a kinder word,’’? she continued, speaking with desperate firmness. 
“Forgive me that I employed a colder term. You have not offended me. 
The love of an honorable man is a homage the most gifted woman might well 
feel proud of ; how much so one who is so utterly unworthy of a heart like 
yours! It is impossible that I should ever be more to you than a sister.’ 

‘¢ Sister!’’ exclaimed Harold. 

“ A true and faithful one,’’ replied Bella; ‘‘ one who will pray for your hap- 
piness with another, for she never can be yours.’’ 

‘¢ Another!”’ ejaculated the disappointed lover, impetuously; ‘ oh! never! 
never! Do not insult me by the word: do not trample on the heart you have 
rejected. I have been too precipitate,’? he added, throwing himself once 
more at her feet, and gazing in her eyes imploringly. ‘‘Grant me time, Della, 
to vanquish this resolution which unmans me. I have been country bred, and 
lack the grace of speech and manner to win a woman’s heart.’”’ 

‘¢You can never hold a nearer place than you already pos ess there,’’ ob- 
served the former, anxious for both their sakes to end the painful scene. ‘ My 
resolution is irrevocable.’’ 

Little did he, as he rose from his knees pale and heartstricken, suspect the 
equivoque by which the suffering girl avowed her love for him, even at the 
the moment she consigned him to despair. 

“ Pardon me, Miss ‘Irelawny,’’ he said, after a pause; ‘‘I—I feel that I have 
been too presuming. Had I known that another possessed your affections——”’ 

He turned aside to hide the tears he feared might shame his manhood in 
her eyes. 

‘¢Harold,”? she exclaimed, no longer able to control her emotion, ‘do not 
suspect me of having acted so false—so unworthy apart. You are the first 
and only man who ever spoke to me of love; and Bella Trelawny is not the 
girl to be won lightly or unsought. Let us part friends,’ she added, placing 
her hand in his; ‘‘and, ol! forgive me the pain I have involuntarily caused 
you. You will soon find one who can respond to your love. May you be 
happy with her, Harold—very happy; and when we meet again let me see the 
sunny smile upon your face which speaks the heart at rest.’’ 

These words were so broken by the emotion of the speaker, that her hearer 
knew not what to think. Before he could reply to them Bella had quitted the 
room, conscious that if she remained longer, the sight of his distress would 
wring the avowal of a mutual passion from her lips. 

For some minutes Harold stood bewildered, gazing at the door by which she 
had disappeared. Once or twice he asked himself if it was not a dream. Were 
the buoyant hopes with which ‘he had sought the Grange withered forever ? 
He could scarcely believe it. 

This painful state of reverie was broken by the appearance of Eugenia and 
her father, who both shook him cordially by the hand. 

‘« What, in Heaven’s name, my dear boy, is the matter with you?’ demanded 
the latter. ‘‘ You are as pale as if you had seen a spectre.”’ 

‘¢] have seen one,’’ thought Harold; ‘‘ the spectre of departed happiness.’’ 

‘¢ All well at the hall ?’’ added the old soldier. 

‘‘ Quite well,’’ replied his visitor, with a forced smile. ‘‘I am about to quit 
Granstoun for some time,’’ continued our hero, “ and rode over tous early to 
make my adieus.’’ 

“What, going to leave us!’’ exclaimed the General, in a tone of disappoint- 
mont: ‘‘ we shall miss you sadly at the Grange. Call your sister, my love.’ 

“It is unnecessary,’ interrupted the youth. ‘I have already taken my 
leave of Bella, and have only to express my sincere wishes for the health of 
General Trelawny, and the happiness of Eugenia.’’ 

The latter comprehended at once all that had taken place, and her dark eyes 
flashed with triumph at the idea of the misery she had caused. He had wrung 
her heart—pride would have been a better word; and she rejoiced in his dis- 
appointment. 

“You forget, papa,’’ she said, with a smile, ‘‘ how long we have engrossed 
the time and attentions of Mr. Tracy, and that he has other friends who pos- 
sess & prior claim on both.’’ 

The old gentleman had taken a great fancy to the nephew of his earliest 
friend, and had secretly hoped to see him attach himself to his favorite daugh- 
ter. Little did he imagine that Bella h d rejected him. The older we grow 
the more selfish we become. ‘‘ Heaven bless you, my dear boy: doubtless we 
shall meet in London.”’ 

Harold muttered something about the pleasure, the hope that such would 
be the case, and took his leave; for he longed to be alone with his own thoughts, 
to commune with himself, and gather courage to bear up manfully against the 
cruel and unexpected disappointment. 

‘“‘T can’t make it out,’’ observed the General, as from the window he watched 
his visitor dashing maly along the avenue; “ he appeared so happy here, and 
now this sudden departure!”’ 

‘Perhaps the gentleman is anxious to sce more of the world than he has 
hitherto come in contact with at Granstoun Park,’’ said Eugenia. 

‘* Possibly,’’ replied her father; ‘‘ few of us know when happiness is really 
within our reach. The world!’’ he repeated several times; ‘‘ the fool’s para- 
dise, where folly, ambition, hypocrisy, and vanity jostle poor Virtue till she 
can scarcely find a place upon a causeway, but is driven to the by-lanes and 
secluded nooks. The world! Poor fellow, he little imagines how much pinch- 
beck passing for pure gold he will find in it.”’ 

‘““Why, papa, you are growing quite a cynic,’’ exclaimed the young lady; | 
‘did you always judge it as harshly as you do now ?’’ 

“ Perhaps not,’’ said the old man, with a sigh; ‘‘ perhaps not. Come, let us 
seek your sister, and hear what she thinks of this sudden departure of our | 
young friend.’’ 


It is a much 


’ 


Sir Mordaunt Tracy was indulging in his usual quiet walk in the neighbor 
hoed of Granstoun Park, when, to his surprise, he reeognized his nephew 
riding at a desperate pace towards the hall. It was not the usual helter- 
skelter race between him and Tom, for the groom was far behind. 

‘« Bless me!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What can have brought him back 

In a few minutes our hero reined up his panting mare close by his side. The | 
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| factures, and consequent benefit to St. Louis and Missouri. 
| they will have their reward. 


baronet regarded him anxiously, for the countenance of Harold was unusually 
pale, and his eyes appeared dull and heavy, like those of a man who has 
received a severe blow upén the brain. 

‘* Have you met with any accident. my dear boy ?’’ he demanded. 

‘*No, uncle, nothing—that is, nothing of any great importance,” answered 
the young man, with a sigh. ‘I will tell you all presently, if you will permit 
me to accompany you to the hall.”’ 

Tom rode up, and his young master flung the reins of his horse to him, took 
the arm of Sir Mordaunt, and walked on in silence. 

‘IT must leave you, my dear uncle,” he said at last; ‘leave you for awhile 
till I can recover the healthful tone of mind which I have lost.’’ 

‘‘Leave me!”’ repeated his relative, in a tone of surprise. ‘‘ Why, Harold, 
what new fancy is this? I flattered myself that you were too happy to dream 
of abandoning your home: that since the arrival of the Trelawnys at the 
Grange, the country possessed an additional charm for you!”’ 

“Don’t speak of the Grange or its inmates,’ replied the unhappy lover 
with a quivering lip; ‘my dearest hopes are wrecked there. Bella has re- 
jected me.”’ 

‘The heartless coquette!’’ exclaimed his umcle, in a tone of indignation. 

‘*Not a word of reproach, Sir Mordaunt,’’ interrupte1 Harold; “it is un- 
merited. Nothing could exceed the frankness with which she informed me 
that my suit was hopeless. She regretted the pain the avowal caused me; 
spoke of friendship and sisterly regard; but firmly declared it was impossible 
she ever should become my wife.”’ 

“IT must see Ned,’’ exclaimed the baronet; ‘‘ there is a mystery in this. 

he girl loves you, Harold. Don’t smile so sadly, my boy; I feel certain that 
she loves you. Her father and myself came to the same conclusion nearly 
He shall reason with her on this folly.”’ 

‘*Not for the world,”’ replied Aarold. ‘‘ Deeply as I am attached to her, 
{ would scorn to owe the possession of her hand to aught but love. No, uncle, 
believe me, I have taken the wisest part; it is to quit Granstoun for awhile, 
and mingle in the world. Were I to remain, my heart would prey upon itself ; 
memory indulge in vain regrets, till brain and heart grew morbid. I shall 
feel but one regret,” he added, ‘‘ at leaving: it is in separating from you, my 
benefactor, my gecond father.’’ 

Sir Mordaunt Tracy walked on for some moments in silence. 
so unexpected; it recalled to him his own early sorrows. 

* You are right, Harold,” he said, after a pause; ‘‘ and I thank Heaven you 
have energy enough to brave the shock which crushed my feebler nature. 
It will be a dull home when you are gone,”’ he added, mournfully. ‘I shall 
miss your merry laugh, and fancy in the lonely winter nights that I hear May- 
bud cantering with you up the old avenue.”’ 

‘* Tf my presence is so necessary to your happiness,’’ he said, ‘‘ I will remain.’’ 

“Thank you, my dear boy,’’ said the baronet, shaking him warmly by the 
hand; ‘‘ thank you for the offer. I cannot tell you how gratifying it sounded 
to my heart; but I am not so selfish as to accept it. No, Harold, your peace 
of mind is dearer to me than your society. You shall leave Granstoun Park 
at once, Time and change of scene may heal the wound which solitude would 
only render incurable.”’ 

The next day our hero, accompanied only by Tom, started for London. 

(To be continued.) 


a week since. 


The blow was 


Tue Rep Nuns or Betcrum.—There is in Bruges a community 
more interesting, perhaps, than any other conventual establishment, for a eer- 
tain veil of mystery which enshrouds it, from the fact—easily explained by 
the unhealthiness of the locality in which the convent has been unfortunately 
placed—that most of its votaries either die young, or lose all appearance of 
health soon after entering it. The red nuns are of the aristocracy of Belgium; 
their vocation is entirely ‘‘ contemplative,’”’ and thus they lead a life utterly 
devoid of human interests. So soon as they have taken the vows of the order 
and assume the scarlet robe in honor of the Saviour, they bid farewell for ever 
to their families. Never till death ‘‘unbinds the silver chain” are their visi- 
ble forms brought in contact with the world. Then they are laid out, dressed 
in the robes and accessories of the order, with fresh flowers strewed about 
them, and tall tapers shedding a serene light on their fair, young faces; the 
gates are thrown open to the public, who are permitted to view the corpre 
from a distance, the chanted requiem continuing throughout the day. 


ATTEMPT TO CREATE INSURRECTION.—The Ouachita (La.) Regis- 
ter of the 18th, says: ‘* We have learned that a man by the name of Jas. Han- 
cock has been arrested in Union county, Ark., for distributing fire-arms among 
the negroes in Union county, Ark., and on the borders of Claiborne and Union 
parishes. There was to Le a general concentration of about three hundred 
negroes at a given point, led on by Hancock and two or three others. The 
town of Fl Dorado was to be attacked—its inhabitants murdered, and money 
and provisions obtained by force. Kansas seems to have been their destination 
where a promise of freedom was held out. The plot was to have matured on 
the night of the 11th of this month. We hope the courts of Arkansas will 
mete out to the incendiaries the full penalty of the law. 


ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


In our present number we conclude our illustrations taken from 
among the most prominent objects of interest at the great St. Louis 
Fair. The exhibition of blooded cattle attracted the most general 
attention, and Mr. Fitzgibbons has given us some of the finest speci- 
mens, which, we trust, will be appreciated. It is a source of gratifi- 
cation to all concerned that the Fair was an entire success, and that 
everything connected with its management was carried through har- 
moniously, and that directors, exhibitors and visitors were mutually 
pleased with each other. It has been justly remarked that many 
exhibitors were not competitors for prizes, but taking a just pride in 
the character of their own work or merchandise, and mechanical 
productions, they were willing to show them. Yet, to them such 
an exhibition, as well as to those who bear away a premium, is 
worth more than gold, or medals, or silver plate. It gives them new 
ideas, anc at every point makes new suggestions to receive practical 
attention when they return to their work, and so the community is 
benefitted. And the more individual benefit to them is, that it gives 
them the best possible advertisement in the most extensive way. 
Thousands see the mechanical improvement, or the exquisite head- 
dress, or the sewing machine, outworking a hundred pairs of hands, 
who overlook advertisements. Purchasers are multiplied by such an 
exhibition, through having wants created by seeing how convenient 
and useful, and ornamental a certain article may be, of which they 
never thought before. Many a manufacturer or merchant will receive 
fresh orders from this very Fair, and stock breeders by it enlarge the 
means of augmenting their own herds in numbers and in value. As 
an instance of this, we may mention what fell under our own eye, on 
the ground. A gentleman from Mississippi stood witnessing the 
noticeable Portable Saw Mill of Messrs. Kingsland & Ferguson, of 
St. Louis, which runs the saw of Messrs. Branch, Cooke & Frost, 
He ordered one at once, or rather purchased that very one, to be 
carried to Mississippi, there to advertise anew the machinery of St. 
Louis. And still another of the same was sold on the ground, to go 
to another point of the compass, and enlarge the area of our trade 
and the wealth of our manufactures. We do not doubt that if we 
knew all similar instances of orders stimulated by this exhibition, 
we should learn that there are few branches of trade in St. Louis that 
has not received an impetus, while competitors from abroad will go 
home with pockets full of orders for their wares and inventions, of 
which they would never have heard had they not been there. These 
exhibitors are thus remunerated many fold for all their labor and ex- 
pense, while thousands have been instructed and delighted by the 
scenes of the week. To the directors and stockholders, doubtless, 
it will be a matter of congratulation that the Fair is a source of pe- 
cuniary profit. If this is so, so much the better. But their chief 
object is higher, better—the improvement of agriculture, of manu- 
And 
This year is but a beginning. Another 
will place them on more advantageous ground, with increased facili- 
ties and experience, and the second Fair will be in advance of this, 
as this is before all others in the State. It is the first;, but a most 
gratifying beginning. All honor to the directors for this splendid 
opening. Nothing will go wrongly, if those interested aid the direc- 
tors in perpetuating the impression already made. Let all be in the 
spirit of fairness and accommodation, so that while on the one hand, 
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TRUE PRINCE,” TWO YEAR OLD, FIRST PREMIUM, OWNED BY G,. W. GOODE, 


at the exhibition, 
many find their 
enjoyments _ in- 
creased, them- 
selves made wiser 
and benefitted in 
many indefinable 
ways, they may 
also on the other 
have reason to 
credit St. Louis 
with generosity, 
fit associate of en- 
‘erprise, and with 
honesty, crowning 
glory of industry. 
Among our il- 
lustrations which 
we give to-day of 
objects of especial 
interest at the late 
St. Louis Agricul- 
tural and Me- 
chanical Fair, are 
a portrait of 
young Lawrence, 
trotting stallion, 
six years old, 8 x- 
teen hands high, 
dark brown, sired 
by old St. Law- 
rence, dam _ by 
Cash Eclipse, fine 
traveller, owned 
by Mr. Stockdale. 
* True Prince,” 
belonging to Mr. 
Goode, of Bon- 
ford, St. Louis 
county. 
Florizelle, eight 
years old, sixteen 
and a-half hands 
high, aemogeny 
bay, sired by Ken- 
tucky Florizelle, 
owned by A. Rice, 
St. Louis county. 
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LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 


St. Louis, owned by 
Mr. White, of St. 
Charles county. A 
splendid white stallion, 
his bony head traversed 
by veins that could be 
seen through a glass 
across. The arena pre- 
sented a picture of ex- 
quisite beauty and ele- 
gance, and the crowd, 
as he stepped off with 
the ‘blue ribbon,” ex- 
pressed their approha- 
tion by a hearty cheer. 





SimpLe Tretns. —It 
is not what people eat, 
but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. 
It is not what they gain, 
but what they save, that 
makes them rich. It is 
not what they read, but 
what they remembcr, 
that makcs them 
learned. It is not what 
they profess, but what 
they practice, that 
makes them righteous. 
These are very plain 
and important truths, 
too little heeded by glut- 
tons, spendthrifts, book- 
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LOUIS,” REST STALLION, 1 YEAR OLD, FIRST PREMIUM, OWNED BY P. WHITER, MO. 


‘* FLORIZELLE,” BEST BROOD MARE, FIRST PREMIUM, OWNED BY A. RICE, 8ST. LOUIS CO. PHOTOGRAPHED 
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FITZGIBBUNS. 


worms and hypo+ 
crites. 

It is estimated 
that not less than 
fourteen thousand 
negroes have been 
landed on the Is- 
land of Cuba 
within the last 
eight months. 

On the 3ist 
ult., as the citi- 
zens of Liberty, 
Steuben county, 
N. Y., were as- 
sembling for a 
Fremont meet 
ing, two youn; 
men named Hen 
drix and Well; 
were so badly in- 


jured by the burst 


ing of a cannon 
that the former 
died shortly after. 
Mr. Wells will 
probably recover 
soon. 

Tur number cf 
dogs now en- 
ployed for usefu. 
purposes in Au- 
tria amounts tw 
one and a half 
million; it is the 
intention of gov- 
ernment to im- 
pose on each a 
tax of two florins 
(about 4f). 

Fovrandahalf 
millions of raw 
silk are export- 
ed annually from 
China into this 
country. 
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“YOUNG ST. LAWRENCE,” TROTTING STALLION, EXHIBITED AT THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL FAIR. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


Eutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Frank Lesuig, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS: 


oR, 
THE BELLES OF THE BAY. 
A LEGEND OF LOUISIANA. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“’Tia sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home, 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come,’’—Brron,. 
On a beautiful evening in October, 1821, Mrs. Lawton and her two daughters, 
Kate and Rosa, sat in the verandah of their dwelling, enjoying the cool evening 
breeze. They were watching the beautiful effects of the setting sun, a sight, 
which though often observed before, to minds like theirs lost none of its 
charms and interest, associated as it was with thoughts of the great creator of 
that glorious orb, the source of light and heat to this and other worlds. As 
he gradually sank, seemingly in the lake, the reflection of his parting rays 
gilded its surface, rippling with a gentle breeze, and gave it the appearance of 
a sea of molten gold, whilst the purple clouds, which piled one upon another 
floated above the western horizon, were edged with a vivid tint, almost too 
dazzling to look upon. 

As the sun sank deeper and deeper before the horizon, the gorgeous picture, 
which he had illuminated became fainter, the gold, purple and crimson tints 
gradually subsiding into a dull streak of red, which marked the quarter where 
e had disappeared. Scarcely had this in its turn darkened in the lessen ing 
ht , when the full moon was seen rising in the direction of the pass, and, 











upon her broad bosom the red tinge that had disappeared in the west seemed 
to have settled. As she mounted higher and higher in the firmament, this 
again vanished, and the bright planet cast a flood of silvery light over the lake, 
whose slightly agitated waters seemed twinkling with myriads of stars. The 
thick grove in which the house was situated cast the only shadow of any size 
on the island; the remainder of it seemed bathed in a flood of light. It was 
indeed such a scene as that of which the poet said— 


“ This night methinks is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little paler ; ’tie a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid.” 


Mother and daughters had sat for some time in perfect silence, absorbed 
apparently in contemplating the changes of nature displayed in the succession 
of night and day. Mrs. Lawton perhaps had been thinking of her husband, 
who had gone up the lake to the mouth of the river the day before on a hunt- 
ing expedition, accompanied by an Indian protege of his and one of hia ser- 
vants; or, probably, she might have been contemplating the future fate and 
destiny of the lovely and innocent beings who sat near her. On what the 
thoughts of the sisters had rested is harder to imagine—whether they had 
roamed ‘‘in maiden meditation fancy free,’’ or had been entirely occupied in 
the contemplation of the scene I have so faintly endeavored to describe. But 
if the mysterious promptings of nature had whispered to their hearts that 
there was still something wanting to make the enjoyment of that tranquil 
scene perfect, that undefined and undiscovered want had not yet assumed 
a palpable shape to trouble their repose or cause a single sigh of weariness or 
discontent. 

Kate was the first to break silence. ‘‘ What a lovely night,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
how appropriate it seems that it should succeed so glorious a sunset !’’ 

** It does indeed,’’ answered Rosa, ‘‘and I have been thinking that if we 
could always have such delightful nights, I would be willing to put up with a 
great many cloudy days, for certainly this soft clear moonlight is far prefer- 
able to the glowing and overpowering light and heat of the sun.’’ 

‘* And have you both been thinking all this time only of the sunset and the 
rising of the moon?’’ asked their mother. ‘‘I have been observing you for 
some time and your long silence, and feared you were meditating on other and 
less agreeable subjects. Tell me, my dear daughters, are you not growing 


weary of this lonely life? and do you not sigh to revisit and mix in the world 




















PETER GIVING HIS OPINION OF YOUNG LADIES.—A SCENE FROM THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS, 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY FITZGIBBONS. 


of whose pleasures and gayeties you have read so much? You, Kate, in par 
ticular, are not wont to be so long silent. Tell me, my dear, am I not right ?’’ 

‘Qh no, indeed! dear mamma, for I was not thinking of such things at all, 
at least not then. You know you have often told us it was quite natural that 
we should do so sometimes, and I confess I often do. But, dear mamma, I hope 
you do not think I pine after them, or sorrowfully regret that my father’s 
wishesor business keep us in this island: for I assure you I am perfectly happy 
on it, and would not leave to go into the world you speak of, on the con- 
dition of never returning to it, to say nothing of quitting my dear parents,’’— 
and the warm-hearted girl threw her arms around her mother’s neck and 
kissed her affectionately, who returned the caress and then addressed her 
younger daughter, 

** And you, Rosa, what do you say?”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dearest mamma,’’ answered Rosa, ‘‘ you know I care for nothing 
but being with you and papa. Of course, as Kate says, I sometimes think of 
such things, but not because I regret being deprived of them. I dare say I 
should like them well enough, and, perhaps, when I am as old as Kate, I shall 
wish for them sometimes; but, now, I don’t care about them at all. I like to 
see uncle Davy, who is so kind to us and treats you with so much respect, 
and tells us so much news, and I like also to see that queer Mr. Cannady who 
uses such big words, and that good-natured and funny Mr. Thompson; but I 
could be very well satisfied if I never saw any one but you, papa and Kate,’’ 
and she, too, threw her arms about her mother’s neck, and a close observer 
might have noticed that the answering embrace was prolonged a moment 
longer than it had been before by the tender parent. 

‘Well, my dears,’’ said Mrs. Lawton, at length with moistened eyes, ‘‘ I am 
very sure that you both love your parents dearly, and would be willing always 
to remain here if we required it; but neither of us even contemplated doing 
you such injustice after you had grown up. In two years from now your 
father’s arrangements will enable him to leave here and take you to some 
other place of residence, where you will be no longer deprived of the society 
and pleasures necessary and suitable for you.”’ 

Both the girls again protested that they had not the slightest wish to leave 
their delightful home, and their mother did not argue the point; because she 
knew that, though they both spoke as they then felt, the time she 
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mentioned would most probably and naturally effect a change in their 
feelings. 

At this moment the sound of a horn was heard at some distance in the direc- 
tion ot the bayou; and the girls, exclaiming, ‘‘There’s papa,’’ ran to the gal 
lery at the back of the house, from which they could soonest perceive him as 
he approached. They were followed by their mother almost as rapidly. All 
three stood for some moments straining their eyes in the direction from which 
the sound of the horn had proceeded to catch the first glimpse of husband 
and father as he came in sight. 

“ There he is!”’ at length, they all exclaimed, simultaneously, and, in a mo- 
ment or two more, Lawton rode up to the gate at the back of the house. He 
was followed by a young Indian, also on horseback. They had each a fine buck 
fastened to his saddle, the hounds which followed them answering the welcoming 
bark of the other dogs in the yard with a chorus so shrill and piercing, that 
the ladies in the gallery, though accustomed to the sound, placed their hands 
upon their ears to shut out the deafening din. 

Dismounting and passing rapidly through the yard, and ascending the steps 
which led to the gallery, Lawion was soon in the presence of his household 
treasures. Each received him with a welcoming embrace, the mother first and 
then his two blooming daughters. The latter disencumbered him of his hunt- 
ing horn and other accoutrements, which they hung upon their accustomed 
support, the branches of au enormous pair of antlers nailed against the wall. 
Seating himself upon the bench of the gallery, Lawton drew his wife down be- 
side him, and, throwing his arm around her, gazed fondly in her fair face. 

‘*Come, my dear husband,’’ said she, ‘‘ supper is ready, and you must be 

hungry after your exercise and camp fare.”’ 
‘Tam, indeed,’ replied Lawton, ‘ but, still, I would prefer waiting a little 
“longer until some steaks, which Dick brought with him, and which were cut 
from a fat buck I shot yesterday, are broiled. We made our supper last night, 
and our dinner and breakfast to-day from it, and though Dick’s cooking docs 
well enough at camp, I think | shall relish Lucy’s more to-night.’’ 

‘* Well, papa,’’ said Kate, “‘ you must have had fine sport; but you always 
do. 1 declare I envy you, and sometimes wish I had been a man, or that it 
was the custom for ladies to hunt as it was in times of yore, and as it seems to 
be yet in some paris of the world. I read the other day of a grand stag-hunt 
in Englan:l, at a nobleman’s seat, in which a large party of ladies participated. 
@h! there must be something so exhilarating in the sound of the horn and the 
music of the pack, and so exciting in the sound of the stag-hounds and horse- 
men flying past you!”’ 

** You speak like a hunter’s daughter, my dear Kate,’ said the mother smil- 
ing, ‘‘or like one of the nymphs of Diana herself. But you forget that the 
hunt you speak of, as well as those in the days of yore, took plage in an in- 
elosed park or chase, and the ladies and other spectators were placed in situa 
tions where it was known by experience the hunted animal would pass, and 
where they could observe the sport and hear the music of the pack, as you 
express it, without being exposed to any danger or inconvenience. Such is 
not the case in this wild country, and, to judge by the state of your father’s 
clothes, an: his torn face and hands, any attempt on your part to join in such 
amusements would subject you to rather unpleasant consequences.’’ 

** Yer, indeed,’’ laughed Lawton; ‘if you followed me, you would be certain 
to meet with as crucl a fate as that chap who was torn to pieces by his own 
dogs. But, my dears, I know of a place where you can enjoy the amusement of 
a stag-hunt, or a deer-drive as we call it in these days, as seourely and plea- 
santly as those your mother describes. What say you, my love, will you 
make one of the party ?”’ 

« Willingly, my dear husband,’’ answered Mrs. Lawton; “for, though I can- 
not say that I share in Kate’s enthusiasm, I should be glad to gratify her. 
And you, my dear Rosa,’’ turning to her youngest daughter, ‘* how would you 
like such a frolic?’ 

**T should like very well to hear the hounds and papa’s horn,’’ replied Rosa, 
‘and to see the deer run by. But I should not like to see them shot, for it 
seems to me that they afford the hunters amusement enough without paying 
with their lives for their sport.’’ 

‘Poh! poh!’’ said Kate; ‘‘all animals were made for the use of man, and 
I declare | 


Your bird 


hunting is one of the noblest and most invigorating of sports. 
sheuld like to learn to shoot, myself. Papa, cannot you teach me? 
gun is very light, and 1 am sure I could use it.”’ 

‘Oh, with all my heart,’’ replied her father; 
necessary or fashionable accomplishment for young ladies, I think it well 


‘*for, though shooting is not a 


enough that they should at least learn to handle firearms, as cireumstan 


might oceur to render the knowledge very useful. But lam afraid you will 








never do much execution among the deer, as you would be certain at the first 


sight of them to forget your gun and be ken with a disease quite commor 
to young hunters.’’ 
** And what is that ?”’ 
“The buck ague,’’ repliet her father, 
which prevents them from taking aim, or reevllecling their g 


“Oh, I should soon get over that,’’ said Kate; 


asked Kate. 


laughing; ‘‘a nervous trepidation 
un at all.” 
T am in earnest 


has n 


and, papa 
and I wish to commence my lessons to-morrow—that is, if mamma 
ebjection. 

“Of course not, my dear,’’ replied her mother, ‘if you 
earnest, for Ido not apprehend any danger under his care. 
promise me never to attempt to use a gun until he is perfectly satistied tha 
you can do so with safety.’’ 

‘* That I will, most readily, my dear mamma,” said Kate, “and, Rosa, will 


” 
r papa is also ii 
But you must 


you not join me in taking lessons from papa in this new accomplishment?’ 
‘No, indeed,’’ replied Rosa. ‘‘ Nothing could induce me to discharge a gun, 

and I am sure [ should never have the courage to do so, even in self defence.” 
“T do not think you would, indeed, my darling,’’ 

Let us go in to 


said her mother, smil ng 
‘* but come, husband, your steaks are ready. supper.” 
The family were soon grouped round the table at that most cheerful meal « 
the day. Lawton eat like a hunter, and 


most novels, who are too delicate and ethereal for any such vulgar enjoyment 


the ladies, not like the heroines o 
Rven Rosa forgot her antipathy to deer slaying, in the tender and delicate mic 
sel of venison her father had placed upon her plate, a cireumstance which K: 
did not forge 
At length Lawton, pushing away his plate, leant back in his ehair a 


to notice. 


exclaimed, 

“Well, girls, I have got some news 
hunting and shooting, I had nearly forg: 

“Oh, papa, what is it?’ inquired both the girls. 

« Well,”’ said Lawton, “I saw old Baptiste at the mouth of the river, an 
he told me that uncle Davy had got back frem the North and brought h 
If so he will be here before long, and then, as he told you 


Y you, which, in our discussion on 





nephew with him. 
you will have to draw straws for him, and the loser must set her cap for th 


nephew.’’ 
‘¢Qh, how glad I shall be to see the dear old man,” said Kate. ‘Rosa, as} 
am the eldest, I think 1am entitled to the choice without drawing lots; so I 
shall take uncle Davy for my especial beau, and give up the your g man exclu 
vively to you.”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ replied Rosa; * 


draw lots for him either.”’ 


I am not going to give up uncle Davy, or 


‘Well,”’ said her father, “if the nephew resembles the uncle, I expe: u 
girls will be pulling caps for him instead of the old gentleman; but as] 
ro highly elucated and accomplished, he may be equally fastidious and 


What, then ?’’ 


‘As for my part,’’ replied Kate, glancing at 


fancy either of you little rustics. 
the mirror which hung 0j | 
site, “* 1 am sure it will not distress me if he does not.’’ 

** And as for me,”’ 
Don’t you recollect that uncle Davy told us Low gay and lively he was, an 


said Rosa, “I am sure Kate will please him the m 
so of course she will suit him the best.’’ 

‘Thank you, Rosa, for the compliment; but the question is not how I 
please or suit him, but how he will please or suit me,” said Kate, raihe 
haughtily 

Smiling at the differen 
his bantering 
out on the gallery to enjoy his cus 
father’s pride that either of his fair daughters was a prize which any mar 
position or acquirements, might be proud to win. 


t spirits displ iyed by his daughters 
the table, 


tomary evening smoke, thinking with all 


in their replic 


Lawton arose from and, lighting his cigar, walk« 


however exalted his 


The two girls soon ‘ollowed their father’s example in rising from the tabk 
leaving their m till sitting at it superintending those light duties of t! 
servants which, lhe most southern ladies, she preferred seeing executed unde 


her own eye ihe sisters passed into their usual sitting-room, and the en 
ployment that each selected plainly showed the impression whieh the eonvei 
gation at the supper-table had left upon their respective minds. 
Seating herself at the piano, Rosa commenced practising a diffeult 
musie with an attention that showed that all other subjeets were, at least for th: 


piece « 


present, entire ly banished from her thoughts. Kate, on the centrary, thro 
ng herself into a deep-cu shioned elbow-chair which stood near a table coverc: 
with books, and lighted by an astral lamp, took up one of them and fixed h« 


eyes apparently upon its pages. Had any one, however, unconsciously to het 


been observing that begutitul face, he would easily have perceived that the 


mind which illumined it was not eceupied by the book or its contents. The 
dark blue orbs, indeed, rested upon the page, but there was an abstraction in 
them which showed that they conveyed no impression of the contents imprint- 
ed on it to the brain, whilst ever and anon the rosy smile which flitted across 
the expressive features, showed that whatever thoughts swept over the wide 
fields of fancy, they were at least far from unpleasant ones. 

Kate was, in truth, meditating upon her father’s remarks respecting Mr. 
Cameron and his nephew, and her busy and fertile imagination had already 
drawn an ideal picture of the appearance, manners, and character of the latter. 
Whilst she accorded to him the superior personal and mental advantages asso- 
ciated with her opinion of his uncle, she also invested him with a tincture of 
superciliousness and vanity, for which she had no other foundation than the 
last remarks of her father concerning him. She doubted not that the affec- 
tionate partiality of the elder gentleman would prompt him to give to his 
nephew the most flattering descriptions of their manners and appearance, and 
she fancied the latter listening in silent incredulity to a description which he 
regarded as overdrawn and exaggerated. Conscious as she most certainly was 
of her own and her sister’s superiority to the picture which she imagined the 
young gentleman had drawn of them in his own mind as two, perhaps, pretty 
but unfamed and bashful eountry girls, her proud lip curled and her eye 
sparkled as she thought of his surprise and astonishment on finding them so 
different from what he had conéeived. How far she was right or wrong in her 
fancied impressions of the thoughts, character, and appearance of the ex- 
pected stranger guest will hereafter appear. 

As soon as Mrs. Lawton had finished her domestic duties, she, too, sought 
the gallery to rejoin her husband, and, seating herself by his side, after a few 
words on indifferent subjects, thus addressed him: 

‘Do you know, my dear husband, that I feel considerable anxiety and some 
uneasiness in regard to what you said at the table reapecting Mr. Cameron’s 
arrival at home, and his probable visit here, accompanied by his nephew?’”’ 
“You do!’’ replied her husband; ‘‘and on what possible ground? Iam sure 
I can see none in the probability that a gentleman, whom we all respect and 
like, is about to pay us a visit accompanied by his nephew, who is, no doubt, 
equally worthy of inspiring the same sentiments we feel for his uncle.” 

‘“‘Oh, my dear Robert,’’ said Mrs. Lawton, ‘‘ you do not understand me. 
It is on account of the girls—Kate in particular—that I dread the visit of this 
young man. He is, by his uncle’s account, accomplished, good-looking, and 
pleasing in his manners, and I fear that from the secluded manner in which 
our daughters have lived for some years, the circumstance of their being 
thrown suddenly, and perhaps for some length of time, into the society of an 
intelligent and agreeable young person of the other sex, may produce feelings 
whieh may cause the unhappiness of one or the other.’’ 

‘““My dear Rosa,’’ replied Lawton, ‘‘ you really make me smile at your ro- 
mantic ideas. You must suppose your daughters’ hearts composed of very 
inflammable materials to be caught by the sight of the first young man they 
are brought in contact with.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, my dear husdand,’’ said Mrs. Lawton, ‘‘I do not suppose any 
such thing; and it would mortify me very much to think that either of my 
laughters had profited so little by my teachings as to bo in any such danger. 
But I think it very natural and probable that if the young man’s affections 
are disengaged, he should be pleased with one or the other, and that even- 
tually a mutual affection might arise.’ 

“ And if it should, why not?’’ said Lawton. 

“My dearest husband,’’ replied his wife, ‘‘do not think for a moment that I 
wish to allude unnevessarily to unpleasant and past occurrences; but you 
must be aware that our daughters are placed under peculiar cireumstances, 
snd in case of any serious attachment it would be our duty ‘os 

‘My love,’’ interrupted Lawton, ‘‘ your maternal solicitude is imagining a 
thousand emergencies that may never take place. Admitting that everything 
turns out precisely as you have supposed, there is not the slightest cause or 
ground for anxiety or uneasiness. Mr. Cameron is-not only a gentleman of 
honor and integrity, but of understanding and observation. Consequently, he 
must be well aware that there is some urgent reason for our burying ourselves 
n this solitude, and, in fact, [do not know that I have not as much as told 
But, at the same time, he cannot but be as equally convinced that 
he reason arises from no fault of yours. and, of course, not of the girls. The 
very fact of his introducing his nephe to them, if he should do so, would 
eak ler than words this conviction, and also prove his desire that the 
consequenees you deprecate should take place. He is by far too prudent and 
considerate to risk such a natural result unless he were perfectly satisfied that 
10 insurmountable objection existed on either side. And so, my dear, d'smiss 
Furthermore, be assured that, 





him so. 
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your s, for you have no cause for them. 
thoughtle-s as you may deem me in some respects, I love my daughters and 
their mother too well not to interfere in time, in case I see any danger threat- 
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ning their happiness.’’ 

A few more words passed between the husband and wife upon the same sub- 
ject, and the latter, feeling that her husband’s arguments were sensible and well 
rrounded, gradually forgot her apprehensions, and contemplated with pleasure 
the arrival of the individuals who had been the subjects of the conversation. 
fo deseribe and introduce these and other characiers of the story to the reader, 
ishort farewell must be taken of Ouk Island and its iahabitaats. 


CHAPTER IX. 
* Age site with decent grace upon his visage, 

Aud worthily becomes bis silver locks; 

He wears the marke of many years well spent, 

Of virtue, truth, well tried aud wise experience,””—Rows. 
In the open passage or hall of a house, situated in one of the largest and 
wealthiest of the Western parishes of Louisiana, two gentlemen sat at break- 
ist on a fine morning in the month of the year already alluded to. Before 
ittempting a description of their appearance or character, let me endeavor to 
ketch the landscape around them, and the reader will have an idea of a South- 
ern cotton plantation, such as might have been seen ia those days, and such as, 
with the changes incident to time and the march of improvement, may still be 
een in the same neighborhood, and, in fact, in the very same spot. 

The house was built on what is called a spur of the hill or pine lands which 
order all, or at least the larger portion, of the alluvial lands of Red River and 
the contiguous bayous. It was a frame building, constructed, as is common 
n the country, of two square rooms with an open passage between, and gal- 
lerica in front and rear, and on the latter a smaller room at each end. A stair- 
at the side of one of these rooms led to the upper or half story, in which 
was also two large, though low rooms, lighted by dormer windows in the roof. 





From the passage and front gallery, which faced the bayous, a view of the 
le p! Certainly a 
more beautiful one of the kind could rarely be presented to the eye. 

On one side of the lane, which led from the house to a bridge over the bayou 
naunicating with the public road, in the bottom at the foot of the hill, 
The stalks of this, though bent and 
long sinee stripped of their graceful and pennant-like leaves, were again covered 
it growih of the Carolina or field pea, loaded with thin long 
of pale yellow, and adorned with their deiicatcly-tinted violet blossoms. 
1 with the broad, green leaves of the pumpkin vine, 
e golden-colored fruit and shone in rich 
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On the other side 
long the banks of the bayou, and in its wide and unbroken expanse of lighter 
hough still vivid green, countless thousands of white and star-like blossoms 
hi In this field a numerous gang of 
negroes were scattered, culling the white locks of cotton now opened on the 
jower branches of the stalk, their forms appearing and disappearing in the tall 
plants around them as they stooped or rose in their employment. As far as 
the eye could reach along The bright green 
tint grew fainter and fainter in the distance, and was broken at intervals by 
glimpses of the stream, which glistened like a mirror from the reflection of the 
rays of the sun. Across the bayou the view only extended a mile or two to the 
woods of the swamp between it and the river; but up and down it reached for 
some distance, and was only terminated by the forests which again appeared 
the bends of the stream, some eight or ten miles off, and which resem 
blue tints the 
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ig, 4 small village, consisting of about 
twenty houses, ot hewed logs, built in two rows. These, with the overseer’s 
jouse at the top, and the hospital, cook-house and nursery at the bottom, 
ormed a quadrangle. Each house was neatly constructed and whitewashed, 
vith a shed or gallery in front, and shaded, as was the dwelling-house, by the 
wiginal oaks of the forest, left for that purpose in clearing the sites of the 
yuildings. In the yard or open space of the quadrangle, also shaded by fine 
,& number of healthy and happy-looking negro children frolicked and 
rolled about, filling the air with their noisy clamor, They were superintended 
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er watched by an elderly negro woman, whose sole employment was to take 


eare of them in the absence of their parents. 

At the bottom of the valley, between the two hills on which the dwelling- 
house and quarters were built, a clear branch or small creek put in from the 
pine woods, which, before emptying into the bayou, was made to propel the 
machinery of the gia, grist and saw-mill of the plantation. Everything about 
the place bore the aspect of comfort and abundance, as well as neatness and 
order. In the house and yard half a dozen grown negroes of both sexes moved 
or stood about, leisurely performing duties which might have readily been 
fulfilled by two or three. Several smaller ones played around, every now and 
then approaching the table te receive some scrap of the viands with which it 
was spread, from the hands ef their indulgent master, the elder ef the two gen- 
tlemen who sat at it. 

This gentleman was a person of fifty-five or sixty years of age, although his 
hale complexion, upright and unshrunken form and thick loeks, orly partially 
silvered, would have denoted a much younger man. David Cameron—for so 
was he called—had, however, passed a quiet and temperate life, and no vices or 
exeesses of youth had sapped the rigor of his constitution, or called prema- 
turely for the penalty they are sure to exact at some time or other. Though 
one of the kindest and most benevolent of men, with a heart overflowing wit 
the ‘‘ milk of human kindness’’ to his fellow-beings, and with an almost chival- 
rous devotion to the gentler and fairer portion of them, he was still a bacheler 
He accounted for his celibacy, to those who raliied him on the subject, by at. 
tributing it to a love so general, that he could never make a particular choice ; 
but by those who knew him intimately in his younger days, it was ascribed to 
an early bitter disappointment in his affections. 

If such had in reality been the case, the misfortune had left no blighting or 
misanthropic effects upon his character and feelings, which were such as to 
win universal love and respect from all classes, and to obtain for him from the 
younger portion of his friends and acquaintances the atfectionate appellation 
already designated, whilst by the elder part he was known as Squire Cameron, 
from having once held the office of a justice of the peace. 

The owner of the estate I have described, he was of course a large slave- 
holder, but his negroes looked upon him more in the light of a kind and power- 
tul protector, than an exacting and unfeeling master. ‘they knew that their 
own interest as well as his demanded a certain amount of labor tar less during 
the greater part of the year than is exacted from the laboring and manufactur- 
ing class, not only of Kurope, but of portions of our own free and happy 
country. 

The other person at the table was a much younger man, and apparently of 
not more than one or two-and-twenty years of age. In the features of his face 
he bore a striking resemblance to the elder gentleman, and was, in fact, his 
nephew, the being dearest to him on earth, and on whom all his hopes and af- 
fections were sentered. The son of his only sister, he had been bequeathed to 
his care by that sister, who died a widow at an early age, and well and faithfully 
did the warm-hearted and generous-minded uncle fulfil the trust reposed in him. 
During the infancy and childhood of his nephew, he watched over and attended 
him with almost a mother’s solicitude, and as he grew up, every possible care 
had been lavished on him. He had now been absen} from home for some years, 
at a Northern college, where his uncle had visited him every summer, and from 
whence he had just returned with him, a graduate with high honors, to the 
pride and delight of the old gentleman. 

Henry Grayson was, in truth, a young man of whom any parent or guardian 
might have reasonably been proud. Handsome, intelligent and highly educated, 
he had none of that false pride and conceit so often found the accompanimen g 
of the gifts of fortune and nature. On the contrary, he was free and courteous 
in his demeanor to all, and his feelings and actions all governed and conirolled 
by a high sense of rectitude and honor. His greatest fault, or rather toible, 
was his taste for what is called fun, and a disposition to quiz all whom he 
considered fair game for that amusement. At the time of his introduction to the 
reader, he had only been at home a day or two. ‘This time he had employed in 
revisiting his old Launts about the plantation and renewing his interupted ac- 
quaintance with the negroes, his humble but devoted friends. 

‘* Well, uncle,”’ said Henry, continuing the conversation before carried on, 
“I see you have got some new hands—Guinea negroes, too. Wherein the 
world did you pick them up?’’ 

‘‘ Ah, Harry, wy boy,” replied the old gentleman, “thereby hangs a long 
story; but it is one | always intended relaung to you. I should have dene so 
ere now, had I not been uiraid of exci ing your curiosity too strongly. How 
ever, as the time has now arrived when it can be gratilied, | will not deter it 
any longer. You doubtiess recollect Cannady, who was my manager when 
you left for college Y’’ 

‘* Periectly well, uncle,’’ answered Henry. 

‘¢ Well,”’ continued Mr. Cameron, ‘‘ he gave up his situation shortly after 
wards at his own request and very much to my regret. I lost sigit of him for 
a time; and when | again met him, in answer to my inquiries regarding his 
vecupation, he told me in contidence that he was connected with a company 
who were purchasing smuggled slaves from the celebrated free trader ‘‘ La 
fitte.””? Lafitte, it seems, had established a depot :omewhere in Calcasia Bay, 
where the slaves were landed, and whence they were brought through the un- 
frequented pine woods tu another concealed depot near the plantation, where 
they were kept until disposed of to the planters in the vicinity. He invited me 
to go to this depot with him and look at a gaug they had then upon hand, | 
did so, and, more irom pity and curiosity than any other motive, | purchased 
those you have noticed; and, as an invesiment, | have never regretted it, as 
they are among the most able and obedient hands on the plantation. Since 
that time I have frequently revisited the camp, as they call it, from curiosity, 
though I have never made any farther purchases from them—my force increas- 
ing naturally as fast as | wish—and because | have objections tu the tratiic. 

‘* Cannady is intrusted by the company, in which are several wealthy planters, 
with the purchase of the negroes from Lafitte or his agent, bringing iem fiom 
the coust and disposing of them again. He is assisted by a man of the name of 
Thompson, who acts as a sort of lieutenant, anu six or eight other men, as tlicy 
sometimes have forty or fifty negroes at once, and they have to hunt to pro 
Un 
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cure the necessary provisions for them on their journey from the coast. 
farther questioning Cannady, who was perfecily unreserved aud explicit in his 
communications, trom his triendship aud coutidence in me, | found that La 

fitte had an agent living on an islauu in the lake, wio was iutrusted with the 
sale of the slaves and snuggled merchandise, and his account of this man and 
his family, their manners aud appearance, and the style they lived in, was so 
singular, and interested me so deeply, that 1 determined to accompany him on 
his next trip to the lake. 

‘* This resolution 1 soun put into execution, taking with me a letier of intro 
duction from a gentleman concerned in the company, to Lawton, for such is 
the agent’s name. 

*“ Un arriving at the island I was introduced to him by Cannady, and found 
him a handsome, geutlemanly-looking man, and presenting wy letter of intro 
duction, 1 was immediately warmly weicomed and invited to his house—for the 
interview took place i an out-house, used as an office for the business of his 
agency; and | was not long in finding out that ali 1 heard, tar from being ex 
aggerated, scarcely reached the truth. ‘ie louse, which had been re cently 
erected, was large and furnished in a manner that not only denoted wealth, 
but taste and retinement. My ; 
merged in the greater one | experienced ou being introduced to his tamily. 


Stonisiiment at ail tls, however, was s00n 
In 
his wife, who appeared not over thirty-three or tour, | found a lady of not 


gracetul manners and 


only great persunal beauty, but of the most refined and 
deportinent, w hile her two daug’ ters, thea about fifteen and thirteen, took my 
heart at once by their extreme loveliness anu lady-like behavior. I remained 
with them several days, each succeeding one increasing my admiration and 
esteem for the female portion of the family, as weil as my wonder as to what 
motives could have induced them to bury themselves im the solitude in which 
I found them. 

‘Jn parting with them at last, which 1 did with reluctance, 1 fraukly ae 
knowledged to Lawton that curiosity had been the chict woilive ot my viit; 
but that now, his interesting family had taken such pussession of my heart, 
that I hoped he would aliow me to repeat it trom better tcelings. ‘Lo 
auswered, with the greatest cordiality, that nuthing could give them all more 
at well 


this he 


pleasure, adding, with some embarrassment of manner, U he w 


as 
aware I must perceive something my>lerious abuut them, but that he hoped | 
sidence 

I re- 


would believe that his motives tor seleciing such @ locauou ior the re 
of his tamily were such as reflected no blame or dishonor upon them. 
plied tuat no one could be in their company long without bey periectly satis- 
ied of that, and thea tore myself away, promising soon to return, 


(20 be continued.) 





The Petersburgh (Va.) Kzpress gives the particulars ef the re- 
voluny Diurcuer us ae wie Ss. NoPWOun, vs GieuVilie Uo. (1s. U.) bY Lwu OF Dis slaves. 
the wurdered man having suspecved tue two murcerers Of barboring « fugi 
tive slave, bad locked ticm im an oulnuouse; bul tuey, having etected their 
release, came upon him in Lis chamber, ani waving fret stunned uim, poured 
builing water threugh a funnel into his throat unti life became extinci, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
OWERY THEATRE. 


MANAGER, MR. Bi “. GH AM. 


LESSEE AND 


NIGHT. 

A FINE EN rAINMES fr ALWAYS. 

Dress Circle and Orch aS 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit 
12% cents ; Private Box 


an i Gallery, 2 , $5. 
to commence at ‘half-past Seven. 








Doors open at Seven; 
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ROADWAY VARIETIES— 
THE WOOD AND MARSH 
ats all this week in the drama of 
MiskR OF MARSELLAISE, 
CLAUDE DARNAUD Miser 
VICTORINE (his daughter 
Dance by c Uk ISTINE, 


Juvenile Co 


. MISS LOUISE. 
LITTLE MARY, 
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And the farce of 
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JACK HUMPHRIES MASTER GEORGE, 


IBLO’S GARDEN. 
commence at Eight o'clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYs, 

The Wonderful RAVELS. 
Malle. 


Doors open at Seven, to 


ROBERT. 
The Ballet Company. 
Young HENGLER. 
The new Comic Pantomime of 
SHE; On, THE 
Evolutions on the Tight-Rope, and Grand Ballet. 
nights, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saiurdays. 





RIVAL FAIRIES. 
German Opera 
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fey THEATRE.—The Lessee has 
much pleasure in announcing that MR. WALLACK will 
commence an engagement of eighteen nights on Monvay, October 
20th, previous to his dey artare on a professional tour in the South. 
Shakespeare's magnilicent tragedy of HAMLET Is in preparation, 
and will be produced on the occasion, with a completeness unprece- 
dented in Cast, Scenery, Costume, and general accessories, 
Doors open at hali- ps 4st Six o'clock, to commence at Seven, 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—NEW HALL, 
585 Broadway. Monday evening, See, td, and every evening 
during the week, THE DisMAL OF THE DRE AD SWAMP, with a 
great cast, scenery, &c. Preceding which 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
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ALBERG’S FIRST CONCERT. 





MONDAY, b a 10, AT NibLo 3 SALOUN, 
THALBERG, 

Mme. CORA DE WIL HORST, Siz. MORELLL 
ADUMBBION oo oc cccccccevecccssvecscceseccessecencoccecs Ox DOLLAR, 
Rese ved Seata, Fiity “Cents Ext a. 

THE SALE OF RESERVED SEATS 
will commence on THU ReaD ATs Nov. 6, at 9 o’clock a. m., precisely, 





Up-Town Oilice. . 1. Breusing, No. 701 gente F 
Down-Town Office.......... v an Norden & King, No. 45 Wall street, 
The Ticket Offices wiil be open daily from 9 a. m. till 5 p. m, 
Admission Tickets (without Reserved Seats $1 each) will be sold at 
the door only. 


CARD OF THE MANAGEMENT. 

Artists of renown who visit this country are actuated by two 
motives : the desire to accumulate money, and the ambition to ex- 
tend the dominion of their art-triumpus. Yue majority—who aim 
at the first object—select a large building, where thousands may 
obtain admission; the minority are content with the fame which 
in alone bestow. It is not indelicate to say that 
Thalberg b a8 to the latter class. He desi:es not merely a pecu- 
niary success, but an art exposition, an art success. ‘To obtain this, 
he has cheeriully relinquisied tie titases of a large hall, and in 
preference has selected a room of limited capacity (such a8 Niblo's 
Saloon) in wiich the wwonces, and lights and sliades, the delicats 
tints, and the broad sie which impart an individuality to 
piano-forte playin ered with the ease and comiort of a 
home circle. In this way . Thalberg hopes to contrivute—here 
as well as in Europe—his share toward the development of music 
as one of the sister arts, and not merely to display his capacity as a 
performer, 

From the same motive the prices of admission have been fixed ata 
moderate standarcd—certainly too moderate to afford him that just 
emolument to which he is entitled, since the highest average of 
receipts, in a room containing only about 800 seats, with standing 
room for 200 persons nhiore, aiter deducting the usual free admissions, 
and the proportionately large — nses, Will leave him a smaller 
share of proiits than has been gaine etofore by artists holding 
an inferior position in the music al world to that universally con- 
ceded to Mr, Tualbery. 
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NOTICE. 

The management being determined to‘act with the greatest im- 
partiality in the dist: ibution of tickets, and desirous of saving un- 
necessary trouble, takes this opportunity of informing the public 
that the day and hour of commencement of the sale of tickets for 
each and every concert will be announced two days previously, and 
no ordeis can possibly be received tor seats in advance, 
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si will receive puplis in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on aud aiter Monday, September 15th. 
Terms, $50 per quaiter of twenty-four lessons, Residence, 147 
Fourth Avenue, e000 
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the week, keeping a full and fai 
render the EVANGELIST a complete FAMILY Newsrarnr. 

A Commercial and Monetary Article, prepared by a competent 
hand, will give a review vi the Markets, up to the hour of going to 
press. 
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our country read 


NEWS. 
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umn will be supplied with matter of interest to 
is—and to all devoted to Agriculture or Gardening; 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

The Evanoe.ist has always given great prominence to reports of 
Revivals, and tou News of the Keligious World. It will record fully 
the movements of tue different Christian denominations. Its nu- 
merous correspondents, in diferent parts of this country, and in the 
missionary ficid, supply a great vailety of Religious Intelligence, 
which will be of deep interest to all who love the kingdom of Curist. 
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It has Correspondents in hnsiand and Ireland, and on the Conti- 
nent. Several Germano scholars jurnish a weekly review of the 
literature and religivus publications of Germany. It is now en- 
gaged in publishing a seric8 of Letters on 7 arkey, by a late Surgeon 
in the Ottoman service, 
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Moneys in payment for papers can be sent by mail, at the risk of 
the publishers, whea registered at the post-ollice where deposited. 
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FIELD & CRAIGHEAD, Proprietors, 
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do., pearl type, 12 mo., - - - - 1 00 
Wateon’ # Theological Dictionary. 8vo., - ~ - - 2% 
do. do. Institutes. 2 vols.,8vo., - - - 450 
Works of Rev. J. Fletcher. 4 vols., 8vo., - - - - 6 00 
Hibbard on the Psalms, 8vo., - - - - - - 2 00 
Hebrew People, 8 vo., - - ~ - - - - 2 00 
Gentile Nations. 8v0., - - - - © ° * 2 00 
Patriarchal Age, &vo - - - - ° ° 2 00 
Life and Times of Bishop He ding. Large l2mo., - - 1 50 
Heroes of Methodism, illustrated. nd - - - 1 25 
Pioneers of the West 1 00 
Biographical Sketches of Butneet Methodist Ministers, ‘1 
lustrated. 8vo., ° e 3 00 
Harry Budd. Square 12mo., - - - - - - 50 
Six Steps to Honor. do., - - - - - - - 65 
Henry’s Birthday. do., - - . 35 
Childhood ; or, Little Alice. @Large 13mo., 9 - - - 37 
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4 lene INDEPENDENT.— WEEKLY AND 
RELIGIOUS FAMILY 7) ah 
Circulation nearly 2 
AND RAPIDLY INCRE ASIN 
Fdited by eminent Clergymen, assisted by ine following dis- 
tinguished 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 
GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
RKY. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous others, 
Terms.—By mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—Filteen cents per line each insertion. 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS sent gratia. 


Office, No, 22 Beekman street, New York, 
JOSEPH H, LADD, Publisher. 


REV. 





NTALDI: 
oR, 
THE FUGITIVES. 


Belng a Sequel to the WALL STREET SCHEMER, by Matrnew 
Maizs, Esq., is now publishing in the 
EDGER OF ROMANCE, 

Published weekly, price Four Cents, or Two Dollars per annum, 
at 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. Send Four Cents in postage 
stamps and get a specimen number, 

J. W. FORTUNE, Publisher, 12 & 14 Spruce stroet, New York, 


HE NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD. 
R. 8. WILLIS, E. HODGES, anp A. MORAND, Eprrors, 

The friends of this journal will be glad to learn that a very impor- 
tant accession to our editorial corps has been made, in that Nestor 
of the Musical Profession, 

DR. EDWARD HODGES, 

Dr. Hodges’s ability, not only as a thoroughbred musician but as 
»tised and forcible writer, ls known by his contributions both 
glish and American Musical Literature, 
feel, in securing the services of this gentleman, that for Church 
Music, Musical Criticism, the relation of Music to Popular Education 
and the more humorous side of the World of Music (if there be such) 
ave secured the ablest, the most experienced and agreeable pen. 

The circulation of the MUSICAL WORLD is now Firreen THev- 
SaNpD, and ls constantly increasing in all parts of the country. Asa 
medium tor advertising the trade will do well to heed this fact, The 
features of the paper will rema n as heretofore: viz., 

1. MUSICAL TERATURE. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE, 
%. EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 
4. MUSICAL INTEL LIGENCE. 

















CISM. 
6. CHOICE MUSIC. 

Ten Douvans’ worth of excellent Music is furnished in the course 
of a year, in addition to ten pages weekly of reading matter. 

The MUSICAL WORLD is published every Saturday at 379 Broa‘1- 
way, New York. The subscription price is but $2 a year, if paid in 
advance. Five copies, $8; Ten copies, $15. City and Brooklyn eub- 
scribers are charged Fifty cents extra for the expense of carrier. 
Canada subscribers pay Twenty-six cents for the necessary pre-pay- 
ment of American postage. 

x Pus.ication Orrion,37 Broapway New Yor«. 





Pails mea FOR NOVEMBER.—Thc only 
jable medium of Fashion is the GAZET ‘TE OF FASHION 
ND THE BEAU MONDE for November, 1856. No. 5, Vol. 6, con- 
and a splendid colored Steel Plate of Six Figures, double the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country er Europe, Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings: 
2 Engravings of cloaks. 
2 do, Child's costumes, 
1 do, Infant's robe, 
of newest styles of bonnets, 
Head-dresses, 
French costumes, 3 figures. 
Lady’s skirt. 
for dressing the hair. 
. Morning robe. 
of trimmings. 
. of furs, 
of coiffure, 
. of a body. 
. Gentleman's costumes, 
Youth’s costume. 
. Lady’s riding eostume, 
. Trimmings. 
ao, Pen Wiper. 
do. Handkerchief border. 
de, Crochet lace and fringe, 
do. of flowers, 
And instructions for the following articles—pen wiper, handker- 
chief border, deep crochet lace and fringe, suitable for trimming 
tollet covers, etc. Music, “My Dear Old Home,” a Song composed 
and dedicated to Jos Massett, Esq., by Heury C. Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industrial Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Description of Steel Plate—Music and the Drama — Foreign Musical 
and Dramatic Items—A Beautiful Tribute to a Wife—The Studenten- 
Kneipe — Concilietta— The Rose—An African Monster—Vhe Flo- 
rist’s Daughter—Review of New Books — Affection —Gentiemen's 
Fashions—A New Bread for Paris, 

This is the only recoguized work on Fashion published In this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cente on each subscription. 

The January number commences a new volume, 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Lealie’s Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $3. 
_— FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC. 


from England.) 389 Breadway, N. Y. 
as Pianolorte Solos. 
In three books, at 63c. each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SACKED SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, selected 
from bis sat Choral Wo:ka, and adapted for the Pianoforte, by 
Charles Sals aman, Hon. Mem. of the Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome. 

MOZAKT'S MASSES, arrange a by Vincent Movetles — 





(Imported 


bacred Music arranged 











No. L. inc - - 63c. 
Bx PARATE MovEMENTS:- — 
Kyrie and Gloria - 9¢ Gree - - - 25c. 
Sanctus and Benedictus - - - - - 19, 
Ag mus Dei and Dona Nob! oA - - - - - 19, 
No. 2. in - - - T5e. 
SE PARATE MovemEnts:. = 
Kyrie and Gloria ~ 250. Credo - . - 25¢. 
Sanctus and Benedictus - od - - - - 19¢, 
Acnus Dei and Dona ae - - - - - 25e¢. 
No, 7. in B flat - . *« Ibe. 
SEPARATE Mov EMENTS:— 
Kyrie and Gloria - Sle Credo - - - 5c, 
Sanctus and Benedictus - - - - - - 19, 
Agnus D-i and Dona sebis - - - - - 18¢, 
No. 12.in@ - - e e $1 50 
SEPARATE Mov EMENTS>— 
Kyrie - 25e. Gloria - - 88. 
Cum Sancto Spirita - - - - 19 
Credo - Sle, Sanctus and Benedictus - - 88, 
gnus Dei and Dona Nobis - Ble. 
yvello’s Catalogue, No. 4, containing Pianoforte music, Sacred 





anc d Secular solos and duetts, and a rhematique catalogue of Mozart's 
Complete Pianoforte works to be had gratis, at 389 Broadway, or for- 
warded to address on receipt of the postage, one cent. 

NOVELLO'S Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, N. Y., and at 69 
Dean street, and 35 Poultry, London. Bt 47-49 


RANK FORESTER’S NEW SPORTING 
WORK.—J ust published, 
THE COMPLELE MANUAL FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN; 
With directions tor handling the gun, the rifle, and t.e rod; the art 
of shooting on the wing; the breaking, mauagement, and hunting of 
the dog; the varietice aud habits of game, river, lake, aud sea fishing, 
ete., etc. 
lilustrated with 60 fine engravings from original drawings by 
Henry Wm. Herbert, Esq. Prepared for the instruction and use of 
the youth of America, by FRANK FORESTER, author of “ Field 
Sports,” “ Fish and Fishing‘” &c., 4c. In one elegant 12mo volume 
of 500 pages; = cloth gilt, $1 60; extra gilt, $1 75; full gilt, 


$2 00. Published b 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, N, Y. 
N, B.—Malled on receipt of price free of postage, Bt 47-48, 


prar OF PUBLICATION.—The country 


edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, general 
miscellany, religious intelligence, music d drama, up to Thursday 
evening, and will be despatched early on Fiiday morning, The 
New York edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will 
contain the latest intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., 
up to the latest hour on Friday night. 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 
Six months Subscription, 1 volume . 
2 volumes 
10 volumes. 
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One copy of the News and Frank Leslie's Gazette, $6 per annum. 

One copy of the News and Frank Lesiie’s New York Journal, 
$5 50 per annum. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce styeet, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated News, 





FINE ARTS 


GOUPIL & 
PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ 


Cc 0., 
PRINT COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yor, 


Encravings, Ol! Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





HEELER AND WILSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


Machines in 
46-57 


for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. 
Practicai Operation aud lor sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

An astonishing cure of an abscess, pronounced incu: able by 

the faculty. Robert Pariett, of Cumberland, M.ine, was afllicted fo 

three years with an abscess in his arm, and was about to have the 

limb amputated, but for the use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 

which completely healed it. Soldtat the manufactories, No. 80 Ma‘den 

Lene, New York, and No, 244 Strand, Loudon; and by all druggists, 
at 25c., G24gc., and $1 per pot or box. 








ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 

SHERWOOD, WiioLesaLk MANUFAOTURKES OF LADIES SKIRTS, 

of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent, 

Wholesale Buyers trom all parts of the country are solicited to call 
and examine their goods at 343 Broadway, New York, 0000, 





HOMAS A. WILMURT 

LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 

Broadway, sear Bleecker Strevt, 
FRAMES REGILT. 





0000 


For A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer's Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pilis. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A) er’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR RHEUMATISM take A 8 Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer's Pills, 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer's Pills, 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s C herry Pectoral, 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 
All Druggists sell them every where. 

12 mo 35-86 








IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repository 459 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality aod io a satis‘actory manner, 
Please cut this out. 
12 mo 23-75 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 


wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children bave good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Baim of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world 
0000 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strengtu and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be free from any trace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieut & Co,, No, 11 Old Slip. 
12 mo 34-85 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBKATED CATAKKH SNUFF, ror sore 
EYE®, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
CATARKH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J. Dunno, Aibany, N. Y. 
6 mo 32-58 


R. LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
pheric pressure plates for Artificial Teetu give the greatust 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear them. 
The public is respectfully invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day, No. 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway. 
Established 1835. 
alt W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

Consolation for the Sufferer.—The most virulent diseases 

that have hitherto defied the physician's skill, yield to these in- 

vincible resuscitators of health and organic vigor. Soldat the manu- 

factories, No, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, Lon- 
don; and by all druggists, at 25c., 654gc., and $1 per pot or box. 


ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 
e TRACTS OF VANILLA, RUSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, , &c., for favoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful colo: 
to fancy dishes, is a de sideratum loug sought tor. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preferétice to all others, Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle, Manulactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 





722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 


- me ppp OD o~rr SET’ Y 

ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto 

mach, beart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi 

cine of great utility. 

TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that complaint 

gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 

and efficacious. 

TARKANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA 

has become very popular, Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 

tail, by 

Joun A. Saneawe, Dru 

Warren street, New York. 


uggist, No, 27§ Greenwich street, corner of 


THORN’S ¢ %OMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe, 
it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty oi 
medicine, and recommended by the most eminent of the piotess'on, 
Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholer 





and retail, by J. + TARRANT, sole agent for the United 
Greenwich street, New York, 





States, 


‘A SURE PRIZE FOR 


BVERY TRNTH PERSON! 





CHANCE FOR A 


[ 





GRAND PIAND 


For Eiverybody !! 


UNLY TWO DOLLARS! 


400 Beautiful Gold Watches, 


100 Rosewood Grand Piano Fortes, 
Ladies’ Bracelets, 


Watch Chains, Breast-Pins, 


Diamond Rings and Silver Spoons to be 


GIVE} 





AWAY. 


———__————— 


Encouracep by the success which has attended the publication of 


LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which is pow closing its 


second volume, the Proprietor has determined to return to his nu- 
merous subseribeis a portion of his profita im the following manner 

Every tenth subseriber will have his maney returned by the next 
mall, and the paper will be sent gratuitously for his term of aub- 


scription, 


Thus in every 1,000 subscribers, 100 will have their money re- 
turned and the paper sent for Six Months when they remit $2, and 
Twelve Months when they remit $4. 

Every subscription as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at his 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, wiil be registered in a book kept 


by the Proprietor himeelf. 


The Prize numbers will be 10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 


in each hundred. Persons obtaining any of these numbers will have 


thelr money returned and the paper sent free, as above, 
Persons obtaining the following nambers in every thousand, ia 


uldition to the retarn of their subseription money as above, wil' 


receive the following prizes. 


No. 100, LADY’S GOLD BRACELET. 

** 200, GENTLEMEN'S GOLD WATCH-CHAIN 

* 300, GOLD WATCH (either Lady’s or Gentleman’s: 
** 400, LADY’S GOLD CHATELAIN 

** 600, SET OF SILVER TEA SPOONS. 

** 600, GOLD BREAST-PIN. 


GOLD WATCH (either Lady’s or Gentleman’s) 


** 800, DIAMOND RING (Lady’s or Gentleman’s) 


2 


, SET OF SILVER DESSERT SPOONS. 


* 1000, GRAND ROSEWOOD PIANOFORTE. 


These prizes will be given to the same numbers in each and every 
thousand, in addition to the subscription money being returned and 
paper sent free to each and every tenth subscriber, as above stated, 
This subscription book was opened October 20, 1866, ia which all 
future subscriptions will be registered, 

Every person whose money is returned, or who is the recipient o 
either of the above prizes, will be required tofurnish an acknowledg 
ment of the same, and their names will be published from time to 
time in the advertising columns of Leslie's Wlustrated Newspaper. 

It should be borne in mind that every subscriber, under all elreum- 
stances, whether the recipient of a p: ize or not, will get more than 
a full equivalent for bis money in the paper itself, This is the only 
illustrated Newspaper in the United States, 

Ciuspinoe.—leisone sending us Eleven subseribers are eertain to 
receive back one subscription and have a chance for two; for esam- 
ple, on the receipt c the eleven subseriptions, the last sumber on the 
books might be 96—the eleven additional subseribers wii thea in 





clude two prises, 
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PACIFIC ENGINE COMPANY, NO. 14, OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK—PRESENTATION OF TRUMPET TO THE FOREMAN. 


AMONG the engines which particularly attracted attention at the 
reat triennial parade, no one was more conspicuous than Pacific 
Bagine, No. 14, of the city of Brooklyn. It was universally con- 
ceded that it far excelled anything else of the Philadelphia style. 
It was built by John Agnew, of the ‘* Quaker City,” in 1850, costing, 
when new, over three thousand dollars. It is the private property 
of the company, and is really throughout entitled to the commenda- 
tion of a work of art. More particularly is the body admirable 
for its ornamentation, the paintings being far superior to anythin 
of the kind we have ever witnessed. On one side is a beautifu 
picture of Bilboa discovering the Pacific Ocean; on the other, that 
of Fame and Ambition. On the front of the gallery is a picture 
of a lion and a lamb lying together, and in the rear is a beautiful 
allegorical design of Protection—represented as a woman and child 
seated on a sofa, with a fireman by their side. They were executed 
by John Shrieve. The gallery is surmounted by a bust of Wash- 
ington, and the sides and edges heavily mounted with silver. A 
few evenings since, the members of this spirited company gave 
a splendid entertainment to a few select friends at their house in 
Pierrepont street. In the rear of the engine-room is a small ante- 





JAMES K. 


LEGGETT, ESQ. AMBROTYPED BY BRADY, 

room, from which leads a pair of stairs to a like room on the second 
story, through which one passes into the parlors. These rooms, 
which extend nearly the length of the building, were richly fur 
nished, with heavy mahogany furniture. A beautiful rosewood 
piano adorns one corner, and from the walls are hung numbers of 
fine oil paintings, one of which is a very finely executed portrait 
of Henry B. Williams, first foreman. 

In the rear of the house, a capacious bunk room is fitted up, which 
is provided with ten beds. A certain number of members “ bunk” 
there every night, in order to be in readiness to turn out at the first 
tap of an alarm of fire. The room is kept in very neat order. 

* the parlor the invited guests assembled, among whom were 
prominent many beautiful ladies. An ample collation was spread 
* for the accommodation of all who desired to avail themselves of the 
privilege. Upon the introduction of music, the pleasures of dancing 
were indulged in, much to the delight of the younger members 
of the party. The especial object of this reunion was for the pur- 
pose of presenting to J. K. Leggett, Esq., a magnificent siiver 
trumpet, a spontaneous tribute to his personal popularity, from 
the members of the company. The trumpet, which is by far the 
most beautiful ever got up in this city, was designed and manufac- 


tured by Mr. Richard Oliver, of Jo 1 street, who is a member of the 
Its height is about twenty-five inches; it is handsomely 
The mouth-piece 


company. 
embossed and engraved with various designs. 
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YACIFIC ENGINE CO. No. 14, OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


is lined with gold, while at the base are four beautiful figures. The 
first one is a solid silver statuette of Mr. Leggett, dressed in his 
uniform and holding a hose-pipe in his hand, while a house is repre- 
sented burning in the distance. The second figure is a silver lamp- 
post, about three inches in height, with glass in the 4 and at 
the bottom of which lie the fire cap, belt and coat of Mr. Leggett. 
The third figure is a design representing the discovery of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the fourth is a figure of Bilboa courting Fame. Its 
weight is four pounds, and cost over three hundred and fifty dollars. 
The inscription reads as follows: 
PRESENTED TO 
JAMES K. LEGGETT, Fonemay, 
by the Members of Pacific Engine Company, No. 14, 
as a token of the appreciation in which they 
hold him as an officer, fireman and friend. 

Mr. Leggett who has been thus deservedly honored by the mem- 
bers of his company, joined it in 1847, and was elected assistant- 
foreman in October, 1850. Served as such for two years; was then 
elected foreman in April, 1852, and served until March, 1853, when 
he resigned, and was elected an honorary member. Joined the 
company again in 1853, when he was again elected foreman, and 
served until October 6th, 1856, when he again resigned his position, 
but retaining his place as a member of the company. 








Tue HESSIANS IN THE REVOLUTION.—At a recent meeting of the 
New York Historical Society, Frederick Kapp, Esq., gave an inter- 
esting sketch of the history of the custom of employing mercenary 
troops, which he traced from an early day, and gave an account of 
the engaging of foreign troops by England during the Revolution. 
At the commencement of the Revolution, England stood in great 
need of troops, and contemplated the hiring of 20,000 men from 
Russia. But it was decided before long to abandon this plan, and 
apply again to their old man-purveyors—the small princes of Ger- 
many, and soon the necessary treaties were made with the Duke of 
Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the Count of Ha- 
nau. The Duke of aside. whose dominions comprised at that 
time 1,500 square miles, with 150,000 inhabitants, undertook to fur- 
nish 43,000 men, of whom 366 were cavalry, and the rest infantry. 
For these the Duke received, under the name of ‘levy money,” 
thirty crowns ($35 50) for each man, the same sum for every one 
killed, or for three wounded, who were to be accounted equal to one 
killed; and besides this, for the expenses of equipment, two months’ 
extra pay. The subsidies received oe the Duke, as long as the troops 
received the pay of English soldiers, amounted to 64, crowns a 
year, and double that sum from the time their pay ceases until two 
years after their return into Brunswick. The Landgrave of Hesse, 
the infamous Frederick II., although he possessed but 3,300 squar:2 
miles, with about 280,000 inhabitants, had an army of nearly 20,000 
experienced troops. He undertook to furnish within four weeks 
three grenadier battalions, six infantry regiments and one company 
of riflemen, and ina month after that a battalion of grenadiers, nine 
infantry regiments and a company of riflemen, amounting in all to 
12,104 men. The Landgrave received not only the levy money of 
thirty crowns a head, but there was paid him also a subsidy of 
450,000 crowns per year, in addition to the regular pay of the troops. 
The Landgrave’s son, also, then reigning Count of Hanau, al 6 
regiment of 668 men to the English for 25,000 crowns per year, be- 
sides the regular levy money. Even the Prince of Little Waldeck, 
whose vast dominions consisted of some sterile hills of 400 square 
miles, with about 30,000 inhabitants, left, attracted by the prospects 
of larger profits, the regular trade with the Dutch, and instead of 





sending his soldiers, as usual, to the Cape of Good Hope or Batavia, 
sold an infantry regiment of 670 men to England on the same good 
terms as the Count of Hanau. In the beginning of 1777, the Mar- 
grave of Anspach Brandenburg and the Prince of Anhalt Zerbst 
joined these princely dealers in human flesh, and contributed the 
former 1,285, and the latter 1,160 men. The Margrave received, 
besides the levy money, an annual subsidy of 35,000 crowns; the 
Prince a similar sum. Most of the soldiers were forcibly enlisted, 
and of course desertions were frequent. Of the Anhalt regiment 140 
men deserted at once, and the next day even an officer with 50 men 
were among the missing. In conclusion, Mr. Kapp alluded to the 
large number of Germans who, deserting their ranks, had remained | 
in this country, and by their industry had done much for its 
advancement. 


Cooness or BurcLARS—A Couracrovs WomAN.—On Wednes- | 
day night of last week, two burglars entered the house of Mr. J. 
Daugherty. Going into the dining-room in the basement, they first | 
proceeded to refresh themselves on a cold collation, deliberately set- | 
ting the table, and helping themselves to everything they could find. 
After which they went up stairs into a room occupied by the chil- | 
dren, and adjoining the room of Mrs. Daugherty. The noise made | 
by them awakened Mrs. D. She started for the children’s room and 
met ou2 of the men at the door. He ran down stairs; Mrs. D. fol- 
lowed; the other burglar followed her, and near the foot of the 
stairs pushed her down with considerable violence. Mrs. D. went 
to the door of the room oceupied by Mr. J. L. Carson, but as the 
door had been secured on the outside by the burglars, they escaped 
before Mr. Carson could get out. Mrs. Daugherty had missed 
—— ts but two small articles of old jewelry, of no great intrinsic 
value. 
York. The house of Mr. Daugherty was entered again on Sunday 





Mr. Daugherty was absent at the time, on business in New | 





night last. Mrs. Daugherty had prepared herself against any new 
intruder, and when the burglar entered the room where she was, she 
shot at him, and he disappeared. His hat was left, showing holes 
made by a bullet, and marked with blood. There was blood on the 
floor also. Evidently the rascal had a narrow escape. 


A Free State In Texas.—We clip the following significant 
item from the San Antonio Texan: Some may look upon such 
a thing as a free State of Western Texas as improbable, particularly 
at a time when such strenuous efforts are being made to carry slavery 
into Kansas, where slavery does not now exist by positive law. Yet 
there is a strong probability that such an event will occur within the 
next ten years. Our opinion is based upon the fact that foreign 
immigration is greater than domestic, by at least ten to one; and 
upon the well known fact that foreign immigration is opposed to 
slavery, from principle, prejudice and education. And there are 
many of the immigrants from the older States opposed to slavery, 
who quietly tolerate it so long as it is an institution of the State, but 
who will vote No Slavery when the question comes up whether 
Western Texas shall be a free or slave State. This fact is not 
generally known; if so, it is not duly considered. The vote of the 
adopted citizens of Texas now numbers at least twelve thousand. In 
less than ten years it will be increased to three times that number, 
unless the naturalization laws are changed. The increase will be in 
a much greater ratio than that of the native-born vote. 


DEATH OF THE ORIGINAL CoNFIDENCE Man.-—-It will be recol- 
lected that a man, calling himself Thompson, elicited considerable 
attention five or six years ago by the adroit manner in which he 
defrauded jewellers and others out of valuable property. He was 
convicted and sent to the State prison, but subsequently pardoned 
out. He then attempted, under the name of Davis, a similar fraud 
upon a jeweller in the Bowery, but was detected in the act, pleaded 
guilty. and was sentenced to the State prison for two — He 

ied there recently in a fit, and his remains were brought through 
this city and interred at the Greenwood Cemetery. He is said to 
have been most respectably connected. 
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